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LITERATURE. 

Old Glasgow: the Place and the People: 
From the Roman Occupation to the 
Eighteenth Century. By Andrew Mac- 
george. (Glasgow: Blackie & Son.) 


Tue present city is so essentially modern 
that to many the very idea of Old Glasgow 
will be a novelty. There are towns whose 
continued existence depends more or less 
upon their past reputation; but Glasgow is 
not one of them. Neither architectural 
antiquities nor historical association form 
an appreciable part of its present attractions. 
Socially and intellectually it is of the nine- 
teenth century, utilitarian; and the home of 
its inhabitants is therefore utilitarian—and 
modern. For the pulse of life that beats in 
its streets is the vigorous throb of modern 
civilisation, impatient of all that hampers its 
course, and ready to remove the ancient land- 
mark long before it has had time to become 
venerable. The map which is placed at the 
end of the present volume affords sufficient 
proof of this characteristic. There, in the 
centre of a large double-page plan of Glasgow 
in 1879, a few red dots scattered about the 
intersection of two streets indicate its size 
only a hundred years ago ; and the population, 
which was then little over 4,000, is now 
estimated at more than 740,000. To the 
outward eye, therefore, Old Glasgow is now 
almost invisible. For modern Glasgow has 
done more than engulf the ancient city ; the 
City Improvement Trust has well-nigh im- 
proved it off the face of the earth. Since the 
college buildings were turned into a railway 
station, the grand old cathedral is almost the 
sole remaining monument of the past ; and its 
patron, St. Mungo, though he yet remains 
in name at least the city’s tutelary guardian, 
has long since been supplanted in the com- 
mercial affections of its inhabitants by his 
brother-saint, Rollox—whose name, by-the- 
way, the author shows to be a corruption of 
t. Roche—of evil chemical odour, very 
different from the appropriate one of sanctity 
in which he doubtless died. 

But the grimy embodiment of nineteenth- 
century utilitarianism has a past, and an 
interesting one, as readers of the present 
Volume cannot fail to discover. Its author, 
a local “ writer ’—anglice solicitor—of well- 
hown antiquarian knowledge, in an account 
of the armorial bearings of Glasgow, privately 
published by him some thirteen years ago, 
indicated his conviction that the early history 
of the city had still to be written, and ex- 
Pressed the hope that it might soon be under- 

en. No one, probably, is more competent 
for the work than Mr. Macgeorge, and by the 










































present handsome quarto in which he has 
embodied the results of his labours he has 
placed under a deep debt of gratitude, not 
only his fellow-citizens, but all who are in- 
terested in the antiquarian history of the 
district, or, indeed, in that of the South-west 
of Scotland generally. For it is really only 
by a figure of speech that one can talk of 
Glasgow in the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion; and the first six or eight chapters of 
Mr. Macgeorge’s book, in which he discusses 
the legend of the first bishop, the name of the 
city, the early church, the early inhabitants, 
their language and houses, and the tenure of 
property, contain remarks and illustrations 
more or less applicable to the whole of the 
Lowlands of Scotland at that time. Indeed, 
as he himself observes, even in the eighth 
century Glasgow must have been all but 
unknown, and its municipal history may 
properly be said to commence only with the 
charter of William the Lion, which, in 1175, 
constituted it a Bishop’s Burgh. But the 
opening chapters are, nevertheless, among the 
most interesting in the book, no less from 
their wide scope than from the range of 
authorities and varied sources of information 
from which they are compiled. Beginning 
with the landing of Kentigern, and his estab- 
lishment, about a.p. 560, of a mission station 
on the shores of the Clyde, just within the 
great Roman wall which stretched from that 
river to the Forth, and on the very confines 
of civilisation at that time, Mr. Macgeorge 
describes the condition of the country under 
the British kings whose dominion succeeded 
the departure of the Romans a _ hundred 
years before. It does not appear that Roman 
civilisation made any lasting impression 
on this part of the country; and if the 
“weems” and “crannogs” which have 
been of late discovered in this and similar 
districts are referable to this period, the 
houses of the inhabitants certainly do not show 
much amenity in their mode of life. For 
his account of these “Ancient Britons” 
Mr. Macgeorge lays an immense variety of 
sources under contribution, including one or 
two- pieces of Roman sculpture which he 
describes with considerable vividness, drawing 
inferences from the figures upon them even 
as to the moral qualities of the British captives 
supposed to be represented which do at least 
as much credit to his own imagination as to 
the powers of the Roman artist. With regard 
to the language spoken in these times, Mr. 
Macgeorge shows that, while at first it was 
undoubtedly Keltic, and differed probably 
little from that now spoken in Wales, the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue soon became the ver- 
nacular of the lowlands of Scotland; and, 
indeed, the English of Canute’s song was, 
allowing for provincial differences, “‘ the same 
language that was spoken at that time in the 
little fishing village founded by Kentigern on 
the banks of the Clyde.’’ Of the remains of 
the ancient Welsh or Keltic speech some 
interesting instances are given, notably in the 
names of the city and its patron saint. 
Kentigern is derived from two words, cyn, 
a Welsh word meaning chief or principal, its 
Gaelic equivalent being ceann, a head—and 
teyrn or deyrn—in the Gaelic tighearn—a 
lord. The saint’s other and commoner name 
is pure Welsh, being derived from mwyn, 








gentle or friendly, and cw or chu, dear, which 
in composition becomes gu; hence Mungu or 
Mungo means simply “ dear friend,” and re- 
mains a common enough name in Glasgow and 
its neighbourhood to this day, an evidence of 
the extent to which the Welsh vernacular was 
anciently in use in the district. For the 
name of the city various derivations have 
been sought, the favourite being from the 
Gaelic branch of the ancient language; but 
Mr. Macgeorge shows that it also is pure 
Welsh, meaning “ beloved green place,” from 
glas, green, and cu or gu, dear, as in Mungu. 
He also clears up a difficulty, which has 
puzzled many archaeologists, with regard to 
the name Glasgow, which appears as deschu 
in the MS. life of Kentigern by Jocelyn, the 
Monk of Furness, in the British Museum ; by 
showing that what there appears a dis nothing 
but a careless joining by the transcriber 
of the letters ¢ and 7; the word really 
being cleschu, the same as glaschu, which 
Jocelyn says it was called in his time. 
Once introduced, Anglo-Saxon rapidly be- 
came the Lowland Scottish vernacular, 
and the specimens of it given by Mr. 
Macgeorge—the oldest being from among 
the papers of the family of Murray of Auch- 
tertyre in Perthshire, of date 1385, and thus 
older than the oldest given by Prof. Innes— 
are readily intelligible to the English reader 
who has a slight familiarity with the broader 
sounds of the Scottish accent. An older one 
still, of date 1379, is worth quoting as a 
specimen of the language of Glasgow people 
five hundred years ago. It is given be 
Thomas of Walsingham in his Chronicles, 
where, describing the inroads of the Scots 
into England, he tells us that they found 
a pestilence prevailing in the country, which 
they were told by the pious inhabitants had 
come upon them by “the special grace of 
God,”’ and quotes in the vernacular the 
invocation which the Scots adopted against 
it :—‘* Gode and Sainct Mungo Sainct Romayn 
and Sainct Andrew schield us this day fro 
Goddis grace and the foule death that Eng- 
lisch men dien upon.’’ The early intimacy 
between France and England soon led to the 
introduction of many French words and 
idioms, of which Mr. Macgeorge gives 
various examples from the town council 
records, such as the prohibition of “ doyts ” 
and “ dinnaries ”—the former still surviving 
in the colloquialism, ‘not worth a dite,” 
the expression “paises,” for “ weigh,” and 
words such as “ashet,” “‘jigot,” “ caraffe,” 
and others still familiar enough to Scotchmen, 
though unknown south of the Tweed. A 
good many of these terms date from the time 
when Queen Mary’s Court at Edinburgh was 
more directly under French influence, such as 
the old cry of “ gardyloo” (gardez l'eau), 
with which the housewives of the capital 
accompanied the discharge of dirty water 
from their windows into the street below. 
And Mr. Macgeorge might also have cited 
that typical Scotch coin, the “ bawbee” 
(basse piéce), as a familiar instance of the 
admixture of the French language with the 
Scotch. 

The social and political condition of the 
people does not seem to have been much 
better than that of their houses, which, so 
late as 1661, are described by a traveller as 
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covered in front with “ fir-boards, nailed one 
over another, in which are often made round 
holes or windows to put out their heads ;” 
for Mr. Macgeorge is unable to agree with 
Prof. Innes in supposing that serfdom died 
out in Scotland soon after 1364, when 
the last claim of “ neyfship” was proved 
in a Scotch court. e quotes a charter 
of James VI. in 1584, veteri nativo— 
i.e, as he explains, to one of the old 
native population who had long been in 
a state of slavery; and it is certain that 
till the Act of George III. in 1799 a 
species of property in the persons of salters 
and colliers was recognised by the law, they 
passing as fwndo annexa in a sale of the 
ground on or in which they worked. Mr. 
Macgeorge also points out how small were 
the rights of the “bishop’s men” as com- 
pared with those of the king’s burgesses, 
differing on this point, and apparently with 
reason, from Prof. Innes’ opinion that there 
was little distinction between the two classes; 
and shows that the government by ‘‘ provosts, 
aldermen or wardens, and bailies,” of which 
some of the city’s historians have boasted as 
showing its comparative independence so 
early as the year 1268, was more nominal 
than real. The term propositus, indeed, 
seems to have beep a generic name for repre- 
sentatives of the bishops appointed by them- 
selves to rule the city. In one charter of 
1322 quoted by the author, the word does 
not occur at all, although the bailies are men- 
tioned; and he tells us that there was no 
** provost ” of Glasgow, as we understand the 
term, till the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The tenure of property was, of course, strictly 
feudal, held of the bishop, as afterwards of 
the king, for the services of watch and ward, 
the rural proprietors being termed “ rent- 
allers ’’—a species of copyholders, who paid a 
small rent or, in certain cases, rendered 
services for the land. These latter had no 
written title, their names being simply 
entered by the archbishop himself in the 
rental book of the diocese, a volume of which, 
in the handwriting of three successive arch- 
bishops from 1509 till 1570, is still pre- 
served. Their tenure was also subject to 
several local customs, one of the most curious 
of which was that called ‘‘ Sanct Mungo’s 
Wedo,” by virtue of which the widow of a 
rentaller was entitled to retain possession of 
the lands during her widowhood. 

But the condition of the burgesses under 
the bishops, though nominally one of depend- 
ence, was favourable enough to their material 
prosperity. The prelates were in a position 
to secure for their burgh many valuable 
privileges, and their rule was notoriously more 
benignant than that of the feudal barons— 
as the saying “ better under the crozier than 
under the lance” testifies. It is scarcely 
surprising, then, that “ in Glasgow there was 
an influential party by no means favourable 
to that great movement which resulted in the 
reformation of religion and the subsequent 
abjuration of episcopacy.” And, indeed, as 
Mr. Macgeorge goes on to say, 


“the effect of the Reformation was at first very 
injurious to the prosperity of Glasgow. The 
seizure by the Crown and the great barons of 
property which had originally been gifted by 
private liberality for the benefit of the people, 


and which belonged to the Church, after as 
before it was reformed, by a title as indefeasible 
as that by which the lords held their own lands, 
was an act of unjustifiable spoliation. And it 
was rendered still more oppressive by the mode 
in which the lords exercised their usurped 
rights.” 

Mr. M rge is evidently a warm friend 

of the Church as by law established, and the 
defence he makes for it is worthy the notice 
of Scottish ecclesiastical politicians as at 
least novel. In discussing the inquisition of 
David I. and its effect on the see of Glasgow, 
he takes occasion to protest against the com- 
mon idea of a State Church. 
‘* With certain trifling exceptions in our own 
day—so small as not to be worth mentioning— 
the Church in Scotland has never received any 
endowment either from the Crown or from the 
State. If David was ‘a sair saunt for the 
Crown,’ the see of Glasgow certainly experienced 
none of his bounty. It was endowed, as all 
the other parishes both in England and Scotland 
were endowed, by the private voluntary liberality 
of the great landowners, and it is a remnant 
of these grants, and that a very small one, 
which now forms the endowment of the Church 
of Scotland—a Church whose doctrine has been 
from time to time modified or reformed, but 
which in historical continuity and in a strictly 
legal sense, is identically the same Church as 
that on which the endowments were first 
bestowed.” 


It would be interesting to hear the criticism 
of the “great landowners” themselyes upon 
these observations. They might possibly 
have a word to say about the preces et 
lachrymae for which they all—with the 
exception, perhaps, of the late Mr. Baird— 
earefully stipulated in making their grants, 
and, in this view, “historical continuity” 
seems a rather dubious defence for the 
present Kirk of Scotland in its legal aspect. 
Passing from the “bishop’s burgh” to the 
“royal burgh,” which Glasgow was created 
by the charter of Charles I, in 1636, Mr. 
Macgeorge describes in detail the municipal 
and social condition of the “king’s bur- 
gesses ;” the ecclesiastical discipline after the 
Reformation ; the early history of trade and 
commerce, and the successive improvements 
upon the River Clyde; the sanitary condition 
of the town at different times, and its police 
arrangements ; the amusements and education 
of the citizens and their literary activity; and 
the value of property and prices of com- 
modities in the city at various times—all 
subjects of interest to present-day Glaswe- 
gians; and concludes with a comparison— 
eminently flattering to them—between the 
former and present condition of the city. In 
all this we have a minute and most interesting 
picture of the every-day life of Old Glasgow 
from the earliest times, drawn from a varied 
collection of sources, among which the most 
important are probably the Selections from 
the Town Council Records, recently edited 
for the Scottish Burgh Record Society by the 
present town clerk of Glasgow; but it is 
impossible within present limits to do more 
than mention the mass of useful and interest- 
ing information thus presented. From the 
chapter upon the university the curious fact 
may be mentioned that its constitution and 
discipline appear to have resembled, even 
more closely then than now, those of the 








German universities of the present day, even 
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to the carcer, a room in the old tower 
now demolished. And Mr, Macgeorge men. 
tions a trial of a student for murder, cop. 
ducted by the rector, the dean of facult 
and three regents as assessors, with the help 
of “ane inqueist of honest men,” who, how. 
ever, having doubts of the competency of the 
court’s jurisdiction, carefully stipulated be- 
forehand that the university should hold them 
free of all cost, danger, and expense 

‘in regaird they declaired the eaico to be 
singular never hayeing occurred in the aidge 
of befor to ther knowledge, and the rights and 
priviledges of the universitie not being pro- 
duced to them to cleir ther priviledge for holding 
of criminall courts and to sitt and cognose upon 
cryms of the lyke natur.” 


With the cathedral Mr. Macgeorge deals 
from a point of view too exclusively anti. 
quarian, and it is at least difficult to sym- 
pathise with his wholesale condemnation of 
the authorities for the time who, some thirty 
years ago, removed the last of the two towers 
which formerly disfigured its western front. 
That these were of an age at least equal to 
that of the nave itself there is perhaps little 
doubt, but that they were as certainly an after- 
thought appears from the pages of Mr. Mac- 
george himself. For 


‘*the jambs of the west window of the north 
aisle, which was coyered up by the tower, 
were found when exposed to be quite fresh. 
There was no chase cut for glazing, and evidently 
the window had never been used before the 
erection of the tower.” 

Even, therefore, had western towers formed 
part of the original design, the idea was, 
perhaps from want of means, subsequently 
abandoned, and though re-adopted was cer- 
tainly not in the contemplation of the builders 
of the nave. Ina series of skilful architec. 
tural drawings of the cathedral published in 
1835 by a Mr. Collie (from which, by-the- 
way, some better views might have been 
obtained than the tame and somewhat ex- 
hausted-looking plates of the crypt and Lady 
Chapel which Mr. Macgeorge gives), the 
towers appear overlapping the central western 
window on both sides, and their style is cer- 
tainly little in keeping with that of the body 
of the church, as, indeed, may be seen from 
the frontispiece to the present volume. 
Demolition to some extent is perhaps 
inseparable from restoration, but visitors to 
the most perfect ecclesiastical structure 1 
Scotland may be safely left to judge for them- 
selves whether or not, in Mr. Macgeorges 
words, ‘‘the mutilated building remains 4 
disgrace to the city and a monument of bad 
taste and ignorance.” It does not, certainly, 
follow that demolition is restoration ; but Mr. 
Macgeorge appears in his antiquarian zeal to 
have rather overstated a case for which 4 
more moderate advocate would probably have 
obtained a better hearing. It would have 
been interesting, too, to have had from the 
author some explanation of the curious 
irregularity which exists in the outside wal 
of the chancel or Lady Chapel at its south- 
east corner. Apparently there has been 9° 
error committed in laying off the site, which 
it is just possible some old records mig 
mention. 

It is impossible here to discuss Old Glas- 
gow at greater length, but enough 
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probably been said to show that it in all 
ts realises the promise of its Preface. 
It only remains to add that the book is 
rinted and bound with taste and elegance, 
and illustrated with a number of woodcuts 
and engravings of various degrees of artistic 
and antiquarian merit. In the former respect 
perhaps more might have been desired. The 
frontispiece is said by the author to be froma 
drawing by “my friend Mr. W. L. Leitch, 
one of the greatest of living artists.” It is a 
rather unfortunate specimen upon which to 
maintain so high a title, for which, indeed, the 
author’s friendship appears a much more 
probable foundation. If the view of the Old 
Bridge on p. 166 is really printed, as Mr. 
Macgeorge believes, from the original plate, it 
is certainly to be regretted that all the 
qualities of an etching have been lost by the 
glaze put over it, which gives it the appearance 
ofan ordinary facsimile. But this is perhaps 
hypercriticism, and it is a pleasure to speak of 
Old Glasgow as the careful handling of an 
interesting subject by one who knows and 
loves it well. Go. Burner. 
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Path and Goal. A Discussion on the Ele- 
ments of Civilisation and the Conditions 
of Happiness. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., 
M.A. (Longmans.) 


Tae first and strongest impression of most 
readers of this book is likely to be surprise at 
its having proceeded from itsauthor. Every- 
one knew that Dr. Kalisch was a man of 
candid and open mind—a man, moreover, 
not afraid to confess to having changed the 
opinions that he had once not only held, but 
published ; but few would be prepared to 
expect from a German Jewish scholar either 
the encyclopaedic culture or the thorough 
and hearty sympathy with the most opposite 
~— of thought that characterise this 
work, 

For it would be scarcely possible for any 
one man to give a clearer or fairer summary 
and statement—it would be difficult for any- 
one to give a more temperate or more 
judicious estimate—of the various forms in 
which the thought of the present day is cast. 
Orthodox and liberal Jews, Christians of 
various degrees of orthodoxy and liberalism, 
German Biblical critics, Hellenising neo- 
pagans, a Materialist of the school of 
Haeckel, a Moslem, a Parsee, a Buddhist, 
and a member of the Brahmo Somaj are 
made to state and advocate their respective 
views as to the end and the conditions of 

uman life in terms which can hardly be 
thought inadequate by the actual adherents 
of the systems represented. If we think that 
the author has not been as successful in har- 
monising the elements of truth and goodness 
i every system as in doing justice to each 
separately, this is no more than saying that 
his book is not the last word of speculation— 
hot the final and supreme solution of all 
the problems of religious and philosophical 
thought. 

P But judged as a statement of the present 
situation’ in the world of thought, the 
book is excellent, though even so not perfect. 
or one thing, the form is not as good as the 
Matter, The book is “a discussion” or 
¢ between a wealthy and cultivated 





London Jew, and fifteen of his “ native and 
foreign guests” “ during the year of the last 
International Exhibition.” Now the form of 
a dialogue is not only a difficult one to treat 
artistically ; it forces on the author a sort of 
dilemma—either the parties to it must be 
mere dummies, or their individual characters 
will modify, and their individual frailties 
impair, their mode of advocating their 
opinions. Dr. Kalisch has chosen the latter 
alternative, and perhaps it is well for his 
readers that he has. The characters intro- 
duced cannot, indeed, asin the Wew Republic, 
be identified with living persons, though in 
one or two individual features may be recog- 
nised ; yet they are not mere conventional 
types, but men as much alive as the, author 
could make them. The dramatic power dis- 
played is not perhaps very high ; still, each of 
the speakers is pretty well individualised; and 
there are occasional touches of a rather 
elephantine humour—especially where the 
self-confident and jovial Materialist thinks 
himself called upon to preach the formulae of 
a solemn pessimism. And but for such relief 
as these features give, the learning, and even 
the cleverness, of the book would not prevent 
its being dull ; as it is, it is readable enough, 
and is written (with a few exceptions) in very 
good English. Only one could wish that the 
interlocutors were rather more courteous in 
their manner toward each other, and gave 
less frequent occasion for the host to intervene 
as Moderator. It is no more than natural, 
indeed, that some of them should sometimes 
lose their tempers—it is, perhaps, in accord- 
ance with probability that the rigidly orthodox 
Humphrey and the materialist Atting- 
hausen should do so oftenest; but it gives to 
the host (and perhaps to the author) an 
unfair advantage when those he criticises 
rouse prejudice against them by their bad 
manners, while he himself is made by his 
position secure of the last word. 

Still it is not easy to name more than two 
points in which the argument seems unfair or 
defective. Oneis, that Christianity is treated 
throughout as synonymous with Protestantism. 
Most Catholic and all liberal Christians would 
feel that their faith was misrepresented in 
Mendoza’s argument (pp. 175 e¢ segq.) against 
the doctrine of the Atonement in its crudest 
“Evangelical” form ; while most liberal and 
all Catholic theologians would feel untouched 
by the arguments that follow against the 
Calvinistic doctrine of Election and the 
Lutheran one of Justification. It is a 
double unfairness when “ Christianity’’ is 
held responsible at once for the intolerance of 
Catholics toward Jews and others and for 
the rash and crude over-statements of Pro- 
testant controversialists. 

A more subtle and perhaps less certain 
objection may be made to the author’s attitude 
towards Theism, which, together with the 
doctrine of a personal immortality, is treated 
as an open question, the solution of which is 
not essential to the attainment of the highest 
religious life. It is argued powerfully that a 
philosophic explanation of the universe is 
possible—perhaps in our time is easier— 
without the hypothesis of a Creator; it is 
shown practically, by the tone of this book 
itself as well as by the extracts from 
Spinoza, that an earnest and high-minded 





religion is possible without it; while the 
existence of Buddhism has long been known 
to prove that such a religion may not only 
be formulated, but may stand being preached 
and popularised. But the history of Buddhism 
might also prove that, though a religion may 
exist without a god for the beginning or the 
end of life, it cannot dispense with one as the 
guide of life; if not wanted as an answer to 
speculation, he is needed as an object for 
affection. It is useless to denounce the 
deification of the Buddha as inconsistent 
with his own teaching; the question remains, 
Why was he deified in spite of it? After 
all, the thoughtful religions of the world 
have agreed in this—they have offered a 
supreme object to the emotions (in their 
higher forms especially to the love) of their 
adherents; and a religion which gives us no 
one and nothing to love is, ipso facto, unable 
to claim the whole heritage of the existing 
“ positive’’ religions. The want is half 
acknowledged in the last sentence of the 
book, where it is hinted that sexual or con- 
jugal love may supply the void. Now most 
religions (Buddhism is an important ex- 
ception, Christianity an important instance) 
have yielded to the instinct which bids us 
consecrate and idealise that passion, and have 
faced the moral risk involved in doing so. But 
have they justified this consecration to the 
intellect—have they even escaped the moral 
risk—except so far as they have represented 
the sacredness of the passion as typical or 
sacramental? And what means are to be found 
for doing so apart from Theism ? 
Witrram Henry Srucox. 








History of the Zulu War and its Origin. 
By Frances E. Colenso. Assisted in those 
portions of the work which touch upon 
military matters by Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Durnford. (Chapman & Hall.) 


WE have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
present work the fairest, the most complete, 
and altogether the most valuable which has 
appeared on the Zulu War and its antecedents. 
The subject is one so full of painful matter 
from beginning to end that the natural desire 
to put it aside, and if possible forget it, may 
be pardoned. But it is not by forgetfulness 
that wrongs can be redressed, or a vicious 
policy reversed. The more the true facts 
of the case are laid clearly and impartially 
before the public, freed from the verbiage under 
which interested parties well know how to 
hide them, the better prospect there is of 
such a change being brought about in the 
management of South African affairs as to 
make a recurrence of such events as Miss 
Colenso treats of impossible. 

Miss Colenso apologises for undertaking a 
work which her father or sister would have 
done so much better. No apology is necessary 
on her part. It would have been difficult to 
set out the causes of the Zulu War with 
greater clearness and ability, or to ex- 
pose with a firmer hand the long course 
of chicane, misrepresentation, and double- 
dealing which brought that war about. 

The relations between the Zulus and the 
colonists had for twenty years before the war 
been those of perfect peace and quiet. The 
tranquillity of their border was a matter of 
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-pride as compared with the disturbed and 
uncertain boundaries between Zululand and 
the Transvaal. These peaceful relations 
might have been maintained to the present 
day had not the project of a South African 
empire dazzled the eyes of certain politicians 
at home and in Africa. Once started, their 
project was to be carried into effect at all 
hazards, and it found able as well as unscru- 
pulous supporters. We agree with Miss 
Colenso in thinking this project the first 
cause, but it was not the only cause of the 
Zulu War. In our opinion the long hostility 
to the Boers and the greed of the colonists 
had their share in the deplorable result, 
though she does not dwell on them. 

The first in the chain of events which led 
up to the war is the so-called coronation of 
Cetywayo (Miss Colenso endeavours to indi- 
cate the sound by writing Cetshwayo) by Sir 
T. (then Mr.) Shepstone. It was frequently 
asserted at the time in Natal that this coro- 
nation ceremony was nothing better than a 
~farce, and so indeed it was if we only look at 
the coronation robe of a lady’s opera cloak and 
the pasteboard and tinsel crown (the mean- 
ness of which was not lost on the King); 
but it was undertaken with a purpose, and 
was part of a policy which bore bitter fruit. 

The next act in the drama was the destruc- 
tion of the Ama-Hlubi tribe, and the trial 
and condemnation of Langalibalele, to be 
immediately followed by the attack on the 
well-to-do and quiet little tribe of the Putini. 
These wretched creatures, taken by surprise, 
hardly made any resistance. The whole 
tribe, men, women, and children, were taken 

risoners, and carried down to Pietermaritz- 
~~ their cattle and goods confiscated, their 
homes destroyed. For this act the Lieut.- 
Governor of Natal, Sir B. Pine, was recalled. 
The gallant Col. Durnford, as long as he 
lived, spared no pains, and risked his popu- 
larity, to obtain some recompense for the 
Putini. Up to the present time but scanty 
justice has been done them. What Lord 
Carnarvon thought of these two outrages is 
clear, but how is his own subsequent conduct 
to be accounted for? Was his keen sense of 
right and justice dazed by the splendour of 
the South African empire ? 

We now come to the annexation of the 
Transvaal. Miss Colenso writes :— 


**Tt has been amply shown since that the real 
feeling of the country was exceedingly averse 
to English interference with its liberties, and 
that the congratulatory addresses presented, and 
demonstrations made in fayour of what had 
been done, were but expressions of feeling from 
the foreign element in the Transvaal, and got 
up by a few people personally interested on the 
side of English authority.” 


The one excuse, and the only one, in Miss 
Colenso’s eyes, for our seizure of the Republic 
was the ill-treatment of the natives by the 
Boers, in which she entirely believes; but 
the mouths of those men who brought about 
the annexation are shut on this point. No 
sooner was that violation of international law 
perpetrated than its authors, partly to pacify 
the Boers, but chiefly to carry into effect the 
policy of which the annexation was a part, 
adopted the quarrels of the Boers, turned 
against the very people whom the Boers were 
accused of ill-treating, and, by the wars 





against Sikukuni and the Zulus, caused more 
misery, shed more blood, and destroyed more 
property than can be laid to the charge of 
the Boers since they first set foot in the 
Transvaal. 

The chapters on “the disputed territory ”’ 
and ‘“‘the Boundary Commission” are per- 
haps the ablest in the whole book. The 
authoress has thoroughly grasped a very 
intricate subject, has mastered its details, and 
made it clear to all who choose to follow her. 
The Boundary Commissioners did their work 
thoroughly and honestly; and had their 
award, which was approved of by Sir Henry 
Bulwer, been carried out, peace would have 
been maintained. Miss Colenso is clear that 
long ere this Sir Bartle Frere had resolved on 
war. Her reasons will not easily be opposed, 
and certainly the way in which Sir Bartle 
shifted his ground and altered the award is 
capable of no other construction. The 
ultimatum he issued, containing thirteen 
demands, was such as no independent poten- 
tate could possibly have agreed to. One of 
these demands was, ‘‘Observance of the 
coronation ‘ promises.’’’ Now we have the 
authority of Sir B. Pine and the three 
secretaries for the colonies—Lord Kimberley, 
Lord Carnarvon, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach— 
that no such promises were ever made. The 
Zulu King was pressed in the harshest way, 
all explanations disregarded, all requests for 
time treated as insolent pretexts, and our 
preparations for invasion hurried on. Yet 
he had attempted to fulfil some of 
the conditions demanded, and it was 
plain enough, according to Miss Colenso, 
that, even when he found that war would be 
forced upon him, he only contemplated self- 
defence. Up to this time his anxious wish, 
during his whole reign and previously while 
he governed for his father, was to live on good 
terms with the colonists. He seems to have 
listened patiently to the lectures of Sir T. 
Shepstone, and to have trusted him as long as 
possible; he led, according to Miss Colenso, 
a simple, moderate, useful life, and ruled his 
people well according to his lights. She 
asserts that he was not a treacherous and 
bloodthirsty Sovereign, and shows how much 
his military organisation and the number of 
his troops were exaggerated, and even makes 
no allusion to the commonly received stories 
of the necessity for his young men “ washing 
their spears.” She considers all the charges 
against him seriatim, and upon every one of 
them makes a very good case for him. The 
epithet of ‘‘ bloodthirsty ”’ is unfortunately 
more applicable to some of the missionaries 
who urged on Sir Bartle Frere the utter 
destruction of the Zulus. 

We have no space left to go into the war 
itself, and yet this part of the book is not less 
interesting than the other. The authoress 
very wisely did not trust herself to enter 
into military details, but has been so fortunate 
as to obtain the assistance of Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Durnford, brother of him who fell at 
Isandhlwana, and who is responsible for this 
part of her work. The conduct of the cam- 
paign is unsparingly criticised and Lord 
Chelmsford severely dealt with. Miss 
Colenso carries her history down to the 
settlement of Zululand by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and concludes with a very remark- 
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“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,” 


Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. (Maemillan,) 


Tuts is, we believe, the first time that My, 
Goldwin Smith has essayed to write on , 
purely literary subject. He has won hg 
spurs on another field, and it may be doubted 
whether this new adventure will enhance his 
reputation. The merits of this monograph 
are chiefly negative. That the book js 
written in good English and with adequate 
care need not be said. There is much in the 
narrative that is admirable in thought and 
utterance, but it conveys the impression that 
the author has accomplished a task instead 
of writing about Cowper because he is inter. 
ested in the subject. Of Cowper as 4 
humourist, as a wit, as a writer of inimitable 
letters, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s estimate is fa 
from satisfactory. It may be questioned, too, 
whether he appreciates correctly the strength 
of Cowper’s position in the line of ou 
poets ; and his slighting allusions to Pope 
seem to show a lack of sympathy for different 
forms of poetical development. It may te 
true that Pope was an “ arch-versifier,” and 
the term “ hard glitter” when applied to that 
poet may not be wholly inappropriate; but 
the impression conveyed by such designations 
is, we conceive, @ false one, just as false as 
the general allusion to Pope’s great critic and 
biographer as “the tasteless and _ illiberal 
Johnson.” When, by-the-way, the writer 
observes that the relations. of man with Deity 
transcend and repel poetical treatment, and 
that there is nothing in them on which the 
creative imagination can be exercised, one 
recals instantly the sonorous, well-balanced, 
but illogical assertions on the same subject 
in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. It would be 
easy to point out trifling statements in the 
biography which are fairly open to discussion. 
Such statements must occur in every book in 
which the author exercises an independent 
judgment. Ifthe story told by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is less attractive than some of the earlier 
narratives in this series of “ Men of Letters,’ 
its fault may be due partly to the theme. 
The pathetic life of Cowper has been written 
so often, and in a few instances so well, that 
the author may have found it difficult to 
treat a subject already familiar to his readers. 
Whether Cowper’s religion sent him mad 
or was the means of restoring him to sanity 
has been discussed again and again by “old 
women of both sexes.” Those of us who 
believe that Christianity is divine may allow 
that the form in which it was presented to 
Cowper had many aspects that were far from 
godlike. ‘The sensitive poet was nurtured in 4 
religious school that is apt to mistake Calvin 
for Christ; and, generous as was John Newtons 
friendship for Cowper, it was not likely, by 
his own confession, to minister to a ml 
diseased. Nothing, too, could well have been 
less fortunate than the physical conditious 
under which the poet fought with the melatr 
choly that embittered his life; but he did 
fight bravely almost to the last; and, col 
sidering the vast relief he found in the traut 
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lation of Homer, we cannot agree with the 
biographer that in undertaking that work he 
was under an evil star. ‘“ The translation of 
Homer is,” he says pithily, “the Polar Ex- 
pedition of literature, always failing, yet still 
desperately renewed ;’’ and he adds that 
although Cowper preserves at least the dignity 
of the original, and never lacks the guidance 
of good taste, his translation, while com- 
mending itself in a certain measure to the 
taste of cultivated men, “ delights nobody.” 
The assertion is inaccurate. Cowper’s Homer 
has charmed many men of culture. Thomas 
Campbell, among others, expressed for it the 
warmest admiration ; and Rogers, who could 
not read Pope’s translation, said :— I delight 
in Cowper’s Homer ; I have read it again and 
2 98 


n. 

ett is difficult to judge of Cowper’s poetry 
apart from the author. In perusing his 
verses we remember the man, and read be- 
tween the lines the principal incidents of his life. 
In relating one of the earliest and saddest 
scenes in the tragedy the writer observes :— 
“Let those whom despondency assails read 
this. passage of Cowper’s life, and remember 
that he lived to write John Gilpin and The 
Task.” But he lived also to write The 
Castaway, and died “in the depth of 
hypochondria ”——‘‘so near was he,’’ says one 
of the best of his biographers, “ to the eternal 
sunrise, and yet not a ray of its light appeared 
to herald the day-dawn.” Melancholy as 
Cowper’s biography is it has many lovely 
gleams of brightness, pictures which live in 
the memory and make the poet’s name dearer 
tosome of us than an impartial criticism of 
his poetry would justify. Mrs. Browning has 
expressed this feeling in tender, womanly 
verse; and in his graceful prose Southey 
has shown how even this mournful lot had its 
exquisite alleviations. Truly does he say that 
sad as Cowper’s story is it is not altogether 
mournful, No man had ever more loving 
friends, he had never to complain of injuries 
or neglect, men had no part in bringing on 
his calamity, and ‘‘ he would not have found 
the way to fame unless he had missed the 
way to fortune.” Some of Cowper’s character- 


istics as a poet are thus defined by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith :— . 


“ Of the lyrical depth and ‘passion of the great 
Revolution poets Cowper is wholly devoid. 
is soul was stirred by no movement so 
mighty, if it were even capable of the impulse. 
Tenderness he has, and pathos as well as play- 
fulness ; he has unfailing grace and ease; he 
clearness like that of a trout stream. 
Fashions, even our fashions, change. The 
more metaphysical poetry of our time has, 
indeed, too much in it besides the metaphysics, 
to be in any danger of being ever laid on the 
shelf with the once admired conceits of Cowley ; 
yet it may one day in part lose, while the easier 
and more limpid kind of poetry may in part 
regain, its charm.” 
Ms. 
This is true, and might perhaps have been 
put more strongly. It was said by a critic of 
the last century that after a certain period 
men grow weary of the natural and search 
after the singular. Happily, what is fantastic 
10 dterature, however attractive for the hour, 
makes no lasting impression. If a poet be 


led astray by false lights, the deception soon 
ceases to deceive, and men return gladly to 
phe old paths of simplicity and trath, There 








is much in Cowper that the world will readily 
let die, but there is much also which goes to 
the heart of nature, and it is impossible to 
believe that he can ever fall into the rank of 
poets whose works still stand upon our shelves 
but are read only by the curious. 

Joun DENNIS. 








Cuvres de Millevoye. Edition publiée avec 
des pieces nouvelles et des variantes. Par 
P. L. Jacob, Bibliophile. (Paris: A. 
Quantin.) 


Attuoven there have appeared at least 
eight or ten editions of the collected works of 
Millevoye since his sad and premature death, 
the present one is in reality the first which 
can be called complete; all its predecessors 
have been more or less wanting ; some have 
monstrous typographical errors, others are 
faulty in the important matter of punctuation, 
while none have comprised many of the poet’s 
loveliest jew d'esprit scattered and forgotten 
amid the mass of ephemeral literature of his 
time. The volumes before us altogether 
eclipse all previous attempts to present one of 
the most versatile of French poets. M. 
Quantin, the intelligent and enterprising 
Paris publisher, has added another triumph 
to his recent publications; the text is a 
masterpiece of accuracy and care; the seven 
etchings by Lalauze are among the best we 
know of his exquisite illustrations. But the 
editors, in their attempts to adequately present 
the poet, have had no easy task before them. 
Millevoye, who foresaw his early death, set 
himself manfully to the task of preparing a 
posthumous edition of his works; and, tor- 
mented as he was, according to Nodier, by 
the demon of correction, his MSS. must have 
been left in most perfect condition. Yet, 
though it is known that these came into the 
possession of the poet’s old tutor and of 
Charles Nodier, not a vestige of them has 
yet been found. This edition, therefore, has 
been based with great care upon that of 
1822, while a number of neglected or for- 
gotten verses have, after careful authentication, 
been added. A similar destiny has befallen 
the story of the poet’s life; it had been 
undertaken by those who were competent to 
tell it, but these have passed away before the 
fulfilment of their task. Under these circum- 
stances, the notes of the Bibliophile Jacob 
and the notice by M. Louandre are most 
praiseworthy. 

Charles Hubert Millevoye was born at 
Abbeville on December 24,1782. Hestudied 
at the college of that town, where he found 
professors who encouraged him to follow those 
antiquarian studies for which he early mani- 
fested a great liking. These, however, 
received a sudden check through the political 
stir of the moment, which led to the closing 
of all schools. In 1793 he went to Paris and 
entered the Ecole des Quatre Nations, where 
he carried off the first prize for literature. 
It was here that he had for professor M. 
Dumas, who afterwards proved his coun- 
sellor and friend, and who brought out the 
first edition of his works. Millevoye had 
started with the idea of qualifying himself 
for a procureur, but, like so many poets 
before him, his spirit rebelled against the dry 
details of the law. In 1801, thinking to 








find the work more congenial to his tastes, he 
entered a bookseller’s. But the new vocation 
proved not much better than the old. His 
master, finding that he pored over the books 
in the shop, one day said to him, “ Jeune 
homme, vous lisez; vous ne serez jamais 
libraire.” It is said that this remark decided 
him as to his unfitness for affairs, and he 
then threw himself into literature heedless of 
the consequences. His first attempt was the 
essay, Le Plaisir du Poéte, which was 
received with some favour, and followed up 
by greater successes. Millevoye had now 
gained for himself quite a name, when the 
Government offered him a pension of 6,000 
francs. With this he was enabled to follow 
his bent freely, and to see something of the 
world. But, during the First Empire, the 
pleasures of society and the town were as 
fatiguing as at most times, if not more so ; 
and Millevoye, finding that the whirl of Paris 
life was wearing him out and interfering with 
the realisation of his hopes, left the city for 
his native place. Here he married a Mdlle. 
de la Moliére, and took a charming little 
house bordering on the valley of the Somme. 
At this place he lived in almost perfect 
happiness, dividing his time between work 
and long rides in company with his young 
wife over the lovely country around. But a 
similar fate was awaiting him to that which 
befel a brother poet, Gilbert, whose dying 
words, “Au banquet de la vie,’’ are among 
the finest of his inspirations. On one of 
these rides Millevoye had a severe fall and 
broke his thigh bone. The shock to his 
system brought on pleurisy. He returned to 
Paris in the hope of checking the progress of 
the disease by better advice. But all was to 
no purpose. He grew worse and worse, and 
on August 11, 1816, he pressed his young 
wife’s hand and bade her a last farewell. 

It is not easy in so brief a notice to dwell 
at any length on the numerous productions of 
this poet, whose versatility was so great. At 
a time when translations from the classics 
were much in vogue, he took precedence even 
of Delille by publishing the Bucoliques, the 
Idylles de Théocrite, and the Dialogues des 
Morts. In his laudable attempts to present 
pictures from the Middle Ages, however, he 
met with less success; his Charlemagne a 
Pavie, his Emma et Eginard, &c., met with 
the reception usually given to innovations, 
and Sainte-Beuve reproached him with having 
“enjolivé le moyen-ige.” But Nodier has 
explained the anomalous position of the 

oung poet. “Living at a time,” he says, 
“ difficult both for men of imagination as for 
statesmen, Millevoye appeared romantic 
among the classicists and classical among the 
romanticists.’’ But whatever difference of 
opinion there may have existed as to his efforts 
to resuscitate the Dark Ages, all agreed that 
he was a master of podsie légére; indeed, the 
admiration expended on La Chute des Feuilles, 
Le Poéte Mourant, &c., has led to the 
neglect of his other works. 

Millevoye is in a sense the Keats of France. 
There is about his work the same yearning 
love of the past, the same deep veneration for 
the great dead; the same worship of the 
“vaste Homire,” as he calls him. It might 
almost be said of him, as it has been said of 


André Chénier, that the Muses hushed him 
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into a sleep of two thousand years. No 
crown of thorns reddened his brow; the tears 
of a Madeleine never fell on his hands. 
Theocritus gave him his flute. He snatched 
Apollo’s golden bow from the hands of 
Orpheus. He turned towards the past as 
did Prudhon and Pradier ; he discovered that 
the dead lived more than the living. 
A. Eomont Hake. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Felmeres. By 8. B. Elliott. 
York: Appleton & Co.) 


Eldorado. By Alfred Leigh. 
(Remington & Co.) 


Honor Carmichael. By Henrietta A. Duff. 
In 2 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


Three Recruits, and the Girls they left 
behind Them. By Joseph Hatton. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue real divergence of English and American 
taste is naturally more clearly marked in 
novels than in poetry, where the temptation 
to follow, if not to exaggerate, a few popular 
models may account for much, both of 
coincidence and dissimilarity. Unfortunately, 
in our estimate of even the best American 
work we are so keenly alive to the sinfulness 
of little sins, especially of those we ourselves 
have no mind to, that we seldom pause to 
enquire whether that which our fixed canons, 
our instincts, our prejudices, forbid us to 
regard as written aright is, or is not, worth 
writing at all. To this rule The Felmeres is 
only at first sight an exception, for, though 
its style is always pleasant, sometimes even 
eloquent, and never in the least smart or 
flippant, the pervading tone somehow jars 
upon what we cannot but call our healthier 
religious prejudices. Our first thought is 
that an Englishman could have written it 
much better; our second that he never would, 
and probably never could, have written it ut 
all. While in form a legitimate novel, it is 
really a study of a single character—a good and 
noble woman whose lofty and exquisite nature 
finds expression less in high-flown sentiments 
than in fearless candour and masculine sense. 
She has been educated in complete seclusion 
by her father, an enthusiastic materialist. 
Strengthened by her reverence for his memory 
and example, her convictions remain proof 
against the assaults of the Christian super- 
stition which she finds strangely rife in the 
new world and new family to which her 
marriage introduces her. Her grave surprise 
at the hollowness of fashionable New York 
piety is soon exchanged for sharper trials. 
She has to endure with a good conscience 
the horror of her genteel relations ; her mother- 
in-law’s steady hatred; herhusband’s cowardly 
and superstitious desertion; her old lover’s 
reproaches—for he, too, is a Christian, and, 
unlike the rest, a real one; the loss of her 
child, rescued from her contaminating in- 
fluence; and at last the persuasive eloquence, 
both of speech and life, of her own brother, 
whom she recognises in a fervid parish priest 
to whom she has gone for advice. Again and 
again she wavers as her ideal of life crumbles 
beneath her, but to the last she refuses to 
sacrifice, to what she regards as an unmeaning 


(New 


In 2 vols. 


formula, her reasoned opinions and her 
father’s memory. As a Christian, her gain 
must be his loss; if she is saved, she must 
believe him damned. Here we cannot but 
own that an English writer would inevitably 
have lost the unity and symmetry of art in an 
orthodox conclusion. Deserted, hopeless, and 
dying—the eager advocate of Christ kneeling 
beside her in the person of her only friend, the 
brother she had for years longed and hoped 
to meet, and imploring her for her own sake, 
for his, for their father’s—she would 
assuredly have found peace at the last. But 
she dies without a sign. This is at least real 
tragedy, but it is attained at a heavy cost. 
For as the authoress clearly assumes the 
standpoint of Christianity, if of a somewhat 
vague and Deistic type, art is for her but a 
poor excuse for a drama so sombre and dis- 
tressing. It is in these deeper instincts and 
susceptibilities rather than in mere superficial 
peculiarities that we must seek the real 
characteristics of American literature. This 
book raises a phantom it cannot lay, morbidly 
pursues a problem which it owns insoluble, 
and is finally lost in a dilemma from which it 
does not even try to escape. The wan light 
of its assured faith pales before the glory of 
its Atheist martyr; which in its turn but 
serves to show that, if Christianity is absurd 
though comfortable, Atheism is, though 
reasonable, essentially unhappy, and so by its 
own materialistic laws equally untenable. 
This profound inconsistency—the mark of a 
mind acute, candid, and untrammeled, but 
not yet rightly or firmly poised—lends pecu- 
liar interest to a work otherwise of consider- 
able merit. 


Eldorado is prettily printed and neatly 
bound. Beyond this all is vanity and intensest 
vexation of spirit. If one feels sometimes 
inclined to remind some authors of the golden 
rule, and to ask them how they would like to 
read such books themselves, one can at least 
cheat one’s misery by the revengeful illusion 
that to write them must be at any rate 
as exhaustive an exercise as to read them. 
Wearily and hopelessly have we voyaged on 
with Mr. Claridas, the consumptive epic poet, 
over well-known seas, strewn with familiar 
wreck—lost wills, cruel parents, blind heroines, 
and derelict peers—till at length we reached 
the Golden Shore, when not a little to our 
relief, as often happens after more real 
journeys, he took a hasty and unceremonious 
leave—in other words, when Miss Constance 
Vivian, after long delays, at last says “ Yes,” 
Mr. Claridas falls down dead in the “‘ Eldorado” 
of her dignified embrace. Few are the dis- 
tractions we met with on our course. Travellers 
tell that the monotony of a long voyage blends 
all its events in a hazy paralysis of memory. 
We can well believe it; for at this moment 
we are only dimly conscious of having quite 
early in the book “ passed the line,” as it 
were, in the following tropical description of 
a parent’s feelings at the prospect of becom- 
ing the father-in-law of an earl :— 


*‘ The enraptured Peri, as she sped heavenward 
on eager pinions, bearing the penitential tear 
that was to remove the crystal bar excluding 
her from Eden, heard already the mysical ripple 
of the river by Allah’s throne, and bathed her 
senses in the udours of the celestial flowers ; even 
so Mr, Vivian heard already the enyious con- 
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gratulations of friends, the courtesy of aristo. 
cratic connexions, and the rustling sound of 
rich marriage settlements.” 


Honor Oarmichael is a study after Miss 
Broughton, chastened by devotional feeling ; 
in other words, the clerical element prevails 
over the military. Though weak and cop. 
ventional, it is neither dull nor in its wa 
uninteresting, apart from the plot, which js 
of the unwieldy three-generations-curse type, 
Of this the sand-built foundations are laid ip 
a sort of prologue or first book describin 
the very surprising ménage of two extremely 
young orphaned French countesses in their 
ancestral chdteau, free from the encumbrance 
of a chaperon; the still more surprising con- 
versations they held there, in which a profuse 
sprinkling of French words and scraps lends 
local colour to general imbecility ; and the by 
no means surprising effrontery of ‘“ Comtesse 
Arlotte,” the younger sister, who numbers 
among her perfections a “ bell-shaped face,” 
and who at the age of sixteen dances in one 
evening from an assignation in the garden 
with the announcement that she has just 
engage herself to her sister’s former lover, 
a villanous English colonel endowed with “a 
nose fashioned after a well-known ducal 
model, and a fine aristocratic air generally.” 
Negligences and ignorances are by no 
means rare. The later part is far better, 
especially the home scenes in a poor London 
vicarage. Certainly one feels all the tim 
that one has read it all before elsew)er:, 
but some of it is of the sort which is pleasait 
in repetition. Of course this does not apply to 
those parts of the book—about a third in all 
—which consist of the usual moralisings, or 
rather vapourings, with which ladies now 
love to pad their books, and which will hardly 
bear reading more than once in the longest 
lifetime. 


Mr. Hatton’s new work is of an unambitious 
order, and its workmanship coarse and common- 
place enough, but it is pleasant reading. 
There runs throughout a thread of melbo- 
dramatic villany, in which upon the stock 
scene of the ruined chapel and secret passage 
appear the usual wicked earl, scheming 
lawyer, and adroit Bow Street runner ; hence 
the third volume flags seriously during the 
clearing up of this heavy business. Other- 
wise the interest of the book is fresh and 
healthy. One feels at least that one is deal- 
ing with real people and places, for the 
characters are familiar Derbyshire types, and 
the scene is laid at Chesterfield somewhere 
about the beginning of the century. At all 
events, it was before steam and telegraphs, a 
the author is perpetually reminding us 1 
long passages of radotage, where he often 
flounders among dates and fashions. Nor 
he always free from obscurity. We may 
guess that by a “lace pillorine”’ is meant a 
pélerine, and by a “mocking miasma, the 
phantasmagoria, but we cannot even try t 
guess why a kingfisher should be called a 
“winged ruby.” ‘The serious blemish of the 
book is, as usual, the padding, which here 18 
peculiarly tiresome, being copied, at a long 
interval, from Thackeray’s ‘‘ roundabout 
style. The merit of the Zhree Recruils— 
and it is a high one—lies in the cape! 
and freshness of the characters, and in 
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manly, spirited, and straightforward tone 
which pervades its best pages. 
E. Purcett. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Turkish Manual, by Captain C. F. Mac- 
kenzie (W. H. Allen and Oo.), is a book which 
ought never to have been published. The 
author apologises for his work by saying 
‘we have striven to the best of our ability to place 
before the British public as briefly as ible, for 
their guidance —— their future fellow subjects 
in the Levant, such Turkish as we ourselves picked 
up in the old Turkish Contingent, and therefore 
far from immaculate, or free from the hypercriticism 
of ‘midnight-oil ’ linguists !” 
Then, referring to the origin of the Turks, he 
says :—‘‘ Their origin is a mystery, lost in by- 
ne ages, and all the theories which have been 
started by the learned, either of their own or 
of other nations, are naught but flatulencies.” 
After reading this renunciation of the pedantry 
of learning, we are a little surprised at finding 
him define the dative case as ‘‘the indirect 
regimen which expresses a movement of ten- 
dency.” In reality, the book is not only im- 
perfect and superficial in its treatment, but full 
of blunders, some of which can only be referred 
to extraordinary carelessness. We have noted 
down a few of these. On p. 18, odah-dah is 
translated ‘‘fo the room” instead of ‘‘in the 
room.” On p. 24, deri is translated ‘‘ yours” 
instead of ‘‘ theirs.” On p. 85, ‘‘ mid-day” is 
translated by euileh and ikindi, the latter of 
which words means ‘‘ afternoon; ” and on the 
same page both ‘‘ Monday,” and ‘“‘ Tuesday” 
are rendered by Bazar ertesi, the name of the 
former of these days. Among the adjectives, 
giizel is made to represent not only ‘‘ pretty ” 
but “ stropg,” with which word it kes nothing 
to do; and among the verbs, kesmek “‘ to cut” 
is given as ‘‘to eat.” And what are we to say 
to the following sentence from the Preface P— 


“Confounded by the earliest known Muhammadan 
writer (Rashid-ud-Din) with the Mongols, and by 
subsequent scribes with the same race, we shall do 
little good and waste much time by following any 
of these so-called authorities ; we purpose equally 
to omit Chinese and other authors—until, in the 
year 1299 of the Christian era, Osman, or Othman, 
first invaded the territory of Nicomedia.” 


a book does not even possess a table of con- 
nts. 


_ THE same unpardonable carelessness is found 
in The Levant Interpreter: a Polyglot Dialogue 
Book for English Travellers in the Levant, by 
the Rey. Anton Tien, Ph.D. (Williams and 
Norgate). This consists of conversations in 
four languages—English, Turkish, Italian, and 
modern Greek—arranged in parallel columns. 
The Greek, as well as the other languages, has 
been given in English characters with an 
attempt at phonetic spelling; and on first 
dipping into the book we began by debating 
with ourselves whether any reader could be the 
gainer by this, and whether, for instance, it 
was necessary to spell the Greek for ‘‘ a tailor” 
a8 ipodimatopioo. Our conclusion was that, as 
no Greek grammars are published, so far as we 
know, without the Greek character, so that 
every one who learns the language must learn 
the character also; and, as on the other hand 
the Greek words in this book are unaccented, 
80 that, if pronounced by a person unacquainted 
Wth Greek, they are certain to be pronounced 
Wngly, the employment of the English 
ehetecter was no advantage, but the reverse. 
Har? further inspection, however, taught us 
wed yeh ee ey were unnecessary, 
th Use of the number of mistakes with which 
a Sbook teems. Thus, in the table of contents, 
dia ,uy several articles” is translated aghorasis 

fon praghmata; and “landing” is okata- 


bloos, in one word; and later on we find skonjia 
for cxotgia, ‘a cap” ; koorosmenos for kovpacuévos, 
“tired” ; plokhos for rrwxés, ‘‘ poor”; etekostos 
for énxoords, “sixtieth,” to ftheuoporon for 
$%vérwpov, *‘ autumn,” and in the next line o 
kheernon for xev, ‘‘ winter,” and so on. Simi- 
larly in the Italian part we meet with such 
forms as alsare, moztarda, colbevole, tristro, 
diocinove; and other careless mistakes, though 
not perhaps so numerous, in the Turkish. Such 
inaccuracy renders the book altogether un- 
trustworthy, and some of the errors seem to 
proceed from a more deep-seated cause than 
mere hurry. 


Climate and Health in South Africa. By 
James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (S. W. Silver and 
Co.) This little compilation has the appearance 
of being made to order. It consists mainly of 
short extracts from various writers relating to 
the climate and salubrity of the different 
districts of South Africa; with a few statistical 
tables. It contains no original matter. We 
cannot see that it will be of any use to an 
invalid, beyond suggesting enquiries to be 
pursued further. The compiler puffs his wares 
throughout, and verges on the ludicrous when 
he recommends invalids to go to South Africa 
in preference to the usual resorts of consump- 
tive patients, as being a British colony where 
they may secure British society, British 
customs, and British comforts. We should 
suppose Cannes alone would furnish more 
British society, as the word society is usually 
understood, than the whole colony of Natal. 
And we should certainly prefer French and 
Italian customs and comforts to the customs 
which obtain and the comforts which are 
provided in the greater part of our South 
African possessions. 


England and the Holy See. By Willis Nevins. 
(Williams and Norgate.) This book seems to 
be intended for an historical essay, written with 
the object of showing the advantage which the 
State has derived in the past from its connexion 
with an infallible Church. Mr. Nevins begins 
with some strange political philosophy. He 
says that every State claims to be infallible, in-- 
asmuch as it enforces obedience to its laws; but 
its infallibility needs limitation by an infallible 
Church, to see that its laws are in accordance 
with the laws of God. We always thought that 
the State rested its laws on expediency, and 
was ready to change what was fess expedient 
for what could be shown to be more expedient 
for the community, and that its objection to the 
infallible Church rested on the fact that the 
Church did not care for what was expedient for 
the community, but what was expedient for it- 
self. Mr. Nevins gives a capricious selection of 
facts bearing on the relations between England 
and the Papacy from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
We fail to see any method in his book, half of 
which consists of translations of papal bulls, 
which are not a very entertaining form of litera- 
ture. Mr. Nevins does not seem to be a great 
scholar, as he tells us with care that some of 
these translations have been made by his friend, 
«J. O. Earle, Esq., and so can be relied on as 
perfectly exact.” Indeed, exactness is not Mr. 
Nevins’ strong point, nor is moderation of 
language. He thinks that the fact that a cat 
was hung up in Cheapside, shaved and habited 
like a priest, amply justified Mary’s persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. ‘‘Such,” he says, 
‘the act of creatures whose death by burning 
was no more than they deserved.” hen we 
remember the rough, coarse play with things 
sacred which the mediaeval Church allowed, we 
think that it is a little hard to condemn the 
Protestants because they did not at once rise to 
an unknown standard of reverence. We werea 
little surprised to read that ‘‘ Mary was requested 
(to put Jane Grey to death, but refused.” A 








note, however, reconciled us to the accuracy of 
this remark. ‘‘Her implication in the Wyatt 
rising of course made it hopeless to suppose 
that the Protestant clergy would cease to bring 
her forward. They, not Mary, are responsible 
for her death.” Those who are amused or 
interested by reading history written on such a 
method will find abundant gratification in 
Mr. Nevins’ book. 

The Seven Heroines of Christendom, by Charles 
Duke Yonge (Mullan), is a somewhat arbitrary 
piece of bookmaking. We fail to see why tho 
mystic number seven should be applied to 
heroines selected at the present day; it is a 
corrupt following of antiquity which rested on 
tradition. Moreover, we cannot see in what 
sense the heroines selected are called heroines 
of Christendom. Charlotte, Countess of Derby, 
Flora Macdonald, even Margaret of Anjou, 
are of very local and partial importance. The 
other four are Joan Dare, Isabella of Castile, 
Maria Teresa, and Marie Antoinette. It is 
rather difficult to find a common factor among 
these heroines, or to discover the conception 
of the heroic element of character which 
dictated their choice. As regards the book 
itself, it is too dull for a story book and too 
slight to rank as anything higher. The greatest 
praise that we can accord to Prof. Yonge is 
that he is bold enough to try and set the name 
Joan Darc in place of the popular error Joan of 
Are, 


In Evxemplaria Cheltoniensia (Macmillan) 
Mr. Kynaston, the accomplished head-master 
of Cheltenham College, gives fifty-three speci- 
mens of translations into Latin verse of various 
English passages, many of them familiar to 
schoolboys and undergraduates through Hol- 
den’s well-known Foliorum Silvula. The metres 
selected are very various, including some of the 
most difficult, e.g., that of Lydia dic per omnes, 
into which Euripides’ lyric to Peace is trans- 
lated, and Non ebur neque aureum. The iambic 
trimeter, followed by a dimeter, as in Horace’s 
Epodes, occurs frequently, and is managed 
with considerable skill. No. xxxiii., Happy the 
first white age, when we, from H. Vaughan, is 
felicitously modelled on Beatus ille, which it 
closely resembles in subject; xxxiy., Bryant's 
ode, Tis sweet in the green spring, is given in 
very charming sapphics, part of which we 
should be glad to quote if space were allowed 
us; the same metre is used for H. Vaughan’s 
’Tis not rich furniture and gems. Less success- 
ful, in our judgmeat, are the alcaics, No. ix., 
Paeana clare cor vacuum metu, in which seven 
triplets from The T'wo Voices of Tennyson are 
rendered, often, indeed, with much happiness 
of individual expression, but with some loss of 
the nervous strength of the original. If Mr. 
Kynaston has any fault, it is perhaps more 
perceptible in this metre than elsewhere—a 
tendency to let the stanzas flow on too uninter- 
ruptedly, and a marked disinclination to let the 
sentence close with the end of the fourth line. 
The hexameters are, we think, all admirable, 
especially xliii. and xxv., with the last part of 
xvii. The least satisfactory verses in the volume 
are perhaps the hendecasyllables xviii. 


An English Garner: Ingatherings from our 
History and Literature. By Edward Arber. 
(Southgate, N.) More than a half of this 
volume is occupied with a reprint of Prince’s 
Chronological Histury of New England, and, as 
that work has never before been published in 
this country, Mr. Arber has supplied his readers 
with an entertainment alike novel and delight- 
ful. Prince poured a wealth of learning into 
that part of his history which dealt with the pro- 
gress of Puritanism in England; and, in the 
narrative of the troubles of the first settlers of 
New England, he, with consummate judgment, 
used the very words of the writers who them- 
selyes shared in the sufferings and ultimate 
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triumph. Is there a more affecting story in all 
literature then that of the founders of New 
England? They were a handful of men in the 
midst of enemies; they were often without 
resources, even destitute of bread for their daily 
food, yet they wavered not in their high pur- 
pose. To the student of our early history this 
will form the most gratifying part of Mr. 
Arber’s ‘‘ingatherings,” though in the rest of 
his selections there will be found many curious 
and interesting pieces. The excerpt from the 
Historia histrionica (1699) compresses into a 
small compass the chief points in the history of 
the London actors from the days of Ben Jonson 
to those of Jeremy Collier. The Paladis tamia 
of Meres briefly compares the chief poets and 
musicians of England with those of Greece and 
Rome, and shows us the estimates formed by 
contemporary opinion on the chief writers of 
the sixteenth century. To the ‘‘ best wits of 
both our universities” Warner appeared our 
English Homer. Numerous extracts from 
Byrd’s collection of psalms, sonnets, and songs 
are given by Mr. Arber, who announces his 
intention of including in subsequent volumes a 
large selection from the printed madrigal litera- 
ture which was produced in that great era of 
English poesy from 1588 to 1640. His poetical 
subscribers will derive further gratification 
from Constable’s Diana and Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Sonnets and Translations. If the poetry and 
prose which Mr. Arber has culled from so many 
sources were grouped together in one har- 
monious whole there would be no room for the 
only objection which criticism can now make 
against his labours. As it is, these volumes are 
marvels of cheapness. 


How to get Strong. By William Blaikie. 
(Sampson Low and Uo.) It is a pity that this 
book, which is in other respects excellently 
calculated to impress the importance of physical 
education upon young Englishmen, should be 
written in such an abstruse American dialect 
that it is more than doubtful whether any 
Britisher not given to the study of comparative 
philology will have patience to read it. What 
with ‘‘ ball-nine,” ‘‘ coasting,” ‘‘ pitcher,” and 
such-like mysteries, the mere English reader 
is very likely to put the book down as applying 
to some other race and sphere than his. It is 
also unfortunate, though perhaps unavoidable, 
that Englishmen should be held up through the 
book as models of musculardeyelopment, which 
we fear, except in some very limited classes, 
they can hardly be said to be. Still, Mr. 
Blaikie’s interest in his work is so great, his 
knowledge of the subject so extensive, and his 
hints as to the erection and utilisation of cheap 
gymnastic apparatus so clear and good that we 
cannot but hope his book may have some 
circulation on this side of the water. It is 
dedicated, as it should be, to Mr. Archibald 
Maclaren, from whose work and practice not a 
few of the hints and illustrations are drawn. 


Miecislas, From the original. By T. L. 
Oxley. (Kerby and ay ay | Some similarity 
in his own circumstances to those of the author 
seems, as far as we can understand, to have 
ae ype Mr. Oxley to translate this little 

ook, and publish it in luxurious type on glossy 
but otherwise attractive paper. Itis the history 
of a young Polish volunteer, Miecislas Kami- 
enski, who joined the French army in 1859, 
was wounded in the arm at Magenta, and, an 
amputation having been resorted to with 
unfavourable results, died, to the great grief of 
his father, the author. The narrative, though 
very slight, is touching enough, but neither 
the facts related nor the manner of relation 
seem to us to have sufficient elevation above the 
common to deserve the trouble of translation 
and republication. 

At the Lion. By the Author of “ An Elder 
Sister.” (Bemrose.) This is a pretty little 


story enough of the parochial kind, telling the 
fortunes of an innkeeper’s family. It begins 
better than it goes on, the author having 
apparently the knack of describing childish 
days and childish things. Afterwards, the 
interest lessens, and the characters and facts 
introduced are treated with much less raciness. 
But the writer seems to have some faculty of 
writing books of the kind—a kind for which 
there is an unceasing demand, and in which 
there is no small scope for improvement and for 
the display of power. 


Erchomenon ; or, the Republic of Materialism. 
By * * * * (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. 
Fourstars’ work is one of the kind which a few 
years ago the example of The Coming Race 
made common for a time. Erchomenon does not 
display great liveliness of fancy or a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with ‘‘ advanced ’’ opinions, 
but the imagivary world which it draws is 
depicted with a flowing pen and with some nar- 
rative power. The ‘“‘coming” republic of ma- 
terialism has adopted free love, general adoption 
of children by the State, the practice of killing 
off incurables, aérial navigation, &c., &c. The 
author exhibits as best he can the inconveniences 
of these practices. By a certain inconsistency 
his English communards of the twenty-fifth 
century believe the Bible to be an almost lost 
work, of which a copy or two survives in the 
British Museum, and yet have iu their midst 
more than one Christian community retaining 
the liturgy and the Bible itself in full use. The 
dream (for the author of Frchomenon has 
followed Bunyan in his machinery) winds up a 
littleaudaciously withthe Last Judgment; and a 
comic episode about the descendants of Darwin 
is not in the best taste. Also, though the 
author attempts to disarm verbal criticism by 
mentioning that circumstances have prevented 
him from correcting the proofs, it must be 
admitted that ‘‘Grand d’Etre” several times 
reprinted is a curiously unhappy misprint. 


Belmeree By Mrs. Townshend Mayer. 
Moxon, Saunders and Co.) This second of 

essrs. Moxon’s new venture of original six- 
penny novels is not so good as the first. Itisa 
story of the course of true love and inheritance 
failing to run smooth, as the course of inheritance 
and true love has very frequently failed before. 
If we were not afraid of insulting the author 
we should say that it was not bad for the price, 
just as its forerunner, My Sweetheart when a 
Boy, was remarkably good therefor. Mr. 
J. Moyr Smith, who has illustrated it, cannot, 
we think, be an expert in boating. His frontis- 
piece represents an oar in a position wherein a 
real oar would pretty certainly snap or wrench 
the rowlock off. 


The Life of Joseph, illustrated from Sources 
external to Holy Scripture, is the title of a very 
interesting paper lately read by the Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins before the Victoria Institute. The 
sources are naturally for the most part 
Egyptian, and Mr. Tomkins has brought together 
a great deal of curious matter which he has 
extracted with considerable care and labour 
from the best authorities on the subject. 
Higher praise cannot be awarded to the mono- 
graph than that it forms a worthy pendant to 
the author’s Studies on the Times of Abraham. 


Definite Reform in English Land Law. By 
Alfred Hopkinson. (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.) Tho writer of this little pamphlet has a 
threefold qualification to be heard. He is both 
a practising conveyancer and a professor of 
jurisprudence, and his sympathies are on the 
side of reform. His suggestions are no less 
thorough than practical. First, simplification 
of title; then, transfer by registration. The 
former would be by itself an unmixed advan- 
tage. The latter will become possible only 





when the former has been accomplished. The 





—<—$ 
details of Mr. Hopkinson’s plan need 
alluded to here; our only eldebin is that 7 
seems disposed to leave registration optional, 
He has appended a series of tables showing how 
his scheme would work in the complicated 
case of land cut up for building purposes, 


Our Scientific Frontier. By W. P. Andr 
(W. H. Allen.) Mr. Andrew is not anfavour. 
ably known as an enthusiast for improved 
railway communication in the East. He has 
here collected a good deal of information from 
various quarters bearing upon the question of 
the Candahar Railway now in course of con. 
struction. The title of the book is confessed|y 
misleading, for Mr. Andrew has as poor an 
opinion as could be wished of the strategir 
value of the line laid down by the Treaty of 
Gandamak. But his labour will not be lost if 
he succeeds in fixing the attention of the public 
upon the gross neglect displayed by succeasiyg 
Indian Governments in the matter of railway 
communication on our own side of the frontier, 
That the Indus should be still unbridged is the 
most damaging criticism that can be passed upon 
the rash plans of the extreme party of adyance, 
We strongly object to the Star of India upon 
the outside of this volume, unless perchance 
the publishers intend to adopt it as a species of 
trade-mark. No firm has a better right than 
Messrs. Allen and Oo. thus to identify them- 
selves with India and things Indian. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir has been decided that the memorial to the 
late Prof. Clerk Maxwell shall take the shape 
of a bust and a collected edition of his 
scientific papers. The cost of these projects will 
be about £700, and if the sum of £900 should 
be realised (as is hoped) a commission will be 
given to some prominent artist for an oil 
portrait of the deceased professor. 


WE understand that Dr. James Geikie, 
F.R.S., will shortly send to press a work 
entitled Prehistoric Europe: a Geological Sketch, 
which treats of the principal climatic and 
geographical changes which have taken place 
in our continent since the commencement of 
the Pleistocene or Quaternary period. Mr. 
Stanford will be the publisher. 


Mr. James T. Frexps, the well-known 
American author, possesses among other literary 
curiosities, original MSS. by Thackeray, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and Whittier ; books once 
belonging to distinguished authors, and having 
their pencillings in the margin; a copy of 
Boccaccio (printed eng: given by Leigh Hunt 
to his wife; Charles Lamb’s copy of Popes 
Rape of the Lock; Southey’s copy of “ Ben 
Jonson,” marked by Ooleridge; and many 
other works equally valuable. 


Mr. Quariron bought, on the 29th ult., at 
the Walpolean sale in the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, a not quite 
perfect copy of the celebrated Chronicle of St. 
Albans, printed in the abbey about 1483. It 
had been described in the auction catalogue, 
and was sold, as a Caxton; but was discovered 
by the purchaser to be an article of much rarer 
occurrence than a specimen of Caxton s press. 
The half-dozen books which issued from the 
monastery of St. Albans are perhaps the rarest 
of all the productions of early English typo 
graphy. 

Tue American edition of Mr. Austin Dobs 
poems is prefaced by an . ry aud om 
tifully written essay by Mr. E. O. Sted® “ 
It.is dedicated to Mr. Oliver Wendell 1? 0% 
and has been awarded a very cordial von 
by the American press. It is published Sper 
Holt, of New York, and contains tbr in 
poems in Vignettes in Rhyme and Proy!™ 
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beside a few which are not included 


aa. The book is 


in either of those volumes. 
charmingly printed and bound. 


{TwELVE months ago a journal under the 
title of Replies was started for the purpose of 
furnishing ‘‘ answers to correspondents” on a 
wide range of subjects. The novelty of the 
idea excited some attention, and the response 
it met with showed that such an organ was 
wanted. But on the completion of the second 
yolume, it was decided tore-organise the venture 
on a more popular basis, and the paper will in 
future be published by Mr. H. J. Infield, 160 
Fleet Street, under the title of The Oracle and 
Correspondent, the price being reduced to 1d- 


Messrs. J. AND R. MAXWELL intend to 
publish at an early date a new novel in three 
yolumes, by a new author, entitled Matrimonial 
Bonds, by ‘‘ Florian.” 

TuE Revista Euskara announces the discovery 
by the Jesuit Father F. Fita, in Santiago de 
Compostella, of a MS. of the middle of the 
twelfth century which contains a diccionario 
vasco-navarro. If true, this antedates by 
nearly three centuries the earliest Basque docu- 
ment known, and will be of the greatest im- 
portance to philology. We hope fora speedy 
publication of this valuable text. 


Mr. Westwoop will be glad to receive the 
particulars of local and privately printed pub- 
lications for iusertion in a new edition of his 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria which he is preparing. 
This work has been long out of print. Mr. 
Satchell will be the publisher. 


M. MititcHevitcn, Under-Secretary of State 
inthe Servian Ministry of Education, is pub- 
lishing at Belgrade a collection of biographies 
¢ > most important personages in the history 
of Servia. 


TuE following scholars have been entrusted 
with missions by the French Government :— 
M. Menant to England, to pursue his studies 
on the Assyrio-Chaldean cylinders ; M. Maurice 
Faucon to Italy, to examine documents rela- 
ting to the French domination at Asti, in the 
fifteenth century ; and M. Lartet to Syria, to 
| out excavations in a Phoenician necro- 
polis, 

_ M.Jutzs Breton, the eminent painter, has 
just published (Charpentier) a rustic poem 
entitled Jeanne. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on April 24, 3 Henry VI. was the 
play for critical consideration. Mr. E. Thel- 
wall brought up a report on the grammar of the 
play. Dr. J. E. Shaw gave “A Further Note 
on the ‘ Farmyard and Menagerie Man.’” Miss 
Florence O’Brien read a paper ‘“‘On Some of 
the Characters in 3 Henry VI.” Mr. P. A. 
Daniel’s time-analysis of the play (read with 
the time-analysis of the other histories before 
the New Shakspere Society on June 13, 1879) 
was brought before the society. 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy—a 
work treating of the plays of Metastasio and 
Goldoni, and the music of Marcello and Pergo- 
lesi—by Vernon Lee, will be issued next week 
by Mr. Satchel. 


TE first Report of the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, has just been published, and contains 
a0 interesting account of the establishment and 
Progress of the public library due to the be- 
quest of £70,000 by the late Mr. Stephen 
Mitchell. The library opened in 1877 with 
14,432 volumes, which, by the end of 1879, had 
increased to 28,532. They include three special 
collections—one of books, &c., relating to 
Glasgow; one to illustrate the early history of 
printing in Glasgow ; and one which has attained 
considerable dimensions, and some fame—the 

Poets’ Corner.” The “Corner” contains 
already the works of 1,222 Scottish poets in 





1,920 volumes and tracts. A notable feature is 
that the library authorities determined to buy 
no fiction. Nevertheless, the issues are already 
very large, and, together with the general 
management of the institution, reflect great 
credit upon the committee and the chief 
librarian, Mr. F. T. Barrett. 


M. BerenstaM, of Tiflis, announces the pub- 
lication of an important work on the Caucasus, 
which is to appear about the beginning of next 
year. It will be published in Paris, and in the 
French language, under the title of Le Caucase. 
It will comprise an account, not only of the 
history, geography, and natural features of the 
Caucasus, but also of its commerce and ad- 
ministration, and will be illustrated by numer- 
ous engravings, plans, and maps. ‘I'he price 
is fixed at ten roubles. 

M. OpoBEsco has published in the Roumanian 
language a costly work which treats compre- 
hensively of the relics of Scythian antiquity 
discovered in Russia. 


THERE was opened on April 13, in the prin- 
cipal archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Moscow, an exhibition of plans and views of 
remarkable localities and buildings in that city 
during the various epochs of its existence. The 
plans date from the year 1497, and the views 
from the year 1634. ‘The entire collection con- 
sists of upwards of a hundred MSS., engravings, 
photographs, and reliefs, the last named being 
the results of recent investigations made by 
MM. Rashkof and Zharkof. M. Rashkof’s 
reliefs, which are’ formed of plaster of Paris, 
indicate the course of the rivulets which no 
longer exist; while those of M. Zharkof, exe- 
cuted in papier maché, mark the direction of 
the streets. The grouping of the plans is so 
arranged as to show clearly the gradual de- 
velopment of the ancient Muscovite capital. 


Tue May number of Scribner contains a very 
careful and exhaustive study of Edgar Allan 
Poe from the pen of Mr. HK. CO. Stedman, an 
author who exhibits the rare combination of 
poet and critic unbiassed by prejudice against 
any particular school. 

M. AnDRE THEURIET is publishing with M. 
Charpentier a volume of novelettes called Toute 
Seule, from the title of the first. 


M. Victor WILDER, the musical critic of Le 
Parlement, has just published a very interest- 
ing history of Mozart, considered in his life 
and writings, under the title of Mozart: 
VHomme et l’ Artiste. 

TuE first elections for the Conseil Supérieur 
de l’ Instruction Publique took place in France 
during the month of April. The great estab- 
lishments for the higher education, such as the 
Collége de France and the Ecole des Chartes, 
as well as the faculties of Paris and the pro- 
vinces, as a rule nominated their deans and 
directors, MM. Laboulaye, Quicherat, Vulpian, 
&c. The Institute elected MM. Jules Simon, 
Bertrand, Giraud, Delaborde, and Egger. The 
votes of the electors in the department of 
secondary education were for the most part 
given to professors whose names are less known, 
but who, there is reason to believe, are generally 
chosen from the candidates favourable to the 
proposed reforms in secondary education. 


M. Pau VIOLLET is about to publish, through 
Champion, a French adaptation of Adolph 
Schmidt’s book on France during the Revolution, 
from the Reports of the Secret Police. It will 
be remembered that the invaluable documents 
on which that work is based were destroyed in 
the fires of the Commune in 1871. . 


THE death is announced of Prof. Wilhelm 
Wagner, of the Johanneum, Hamburg, best 
known for his publications of mediaevai Greek 
texts; and of Michael Mesropovich Miansaroff, 
author of the Bibliographia Caucasica et T'rans- 
caucasica. 





WE have received A Golden Sorrow, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, new edition (Sampson Low and 
Co.): My Lady Greensleeves, by the author of 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye (Sampson Low and Co.) ; 
To Oberammergau and Back, by McQueen Gray 
(142 Strand); The World as it is, and the 
World as it might be, by R. T. Stothard (E. West 
and Co.); Sketches of Parochial Life and Charac- 
ter, by the Silent Member (E. W. Allen); The 
Scientific Structure of the Universe, by James A. 
Moncrieff (Marcus Ward and Co.); Our Public 
Offices, by Charles Marvin, second edition 
(Sonnenschein and Allen) ; Politics and Art, by 
T. H. Hall Caine (Liverpool); Four Addresses 
on the Sacrifice of the Cross, by the Rev. H. S. 
Holland (Rivingtons); The United States of 
Europe, by James Bryco Killen (J. A. Brook 
and Uo.); The Children of the Street, by Mary 
H. Hart (Sonnenschein and Allen); &c. 








AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 


THE Royal Geographical Society have received 
from Mr. Joseph Thomson, leader of the East 
African Expedition, an account of his journey 
along the western side of Lake Tanganyika, in 
the course of which he traversed a line of 
country unexplored for the most part by any 
European traveller. 

Leaving Pambete near the south end of the 
lake on November 10, Mr. Thomson ascended 
the precipitous face of the hills bordering its 
shore, and passed along a barren, slightly 
undulating country to the River Lofu at a point 
where it forms a lake eight miles long, tapering 
towardsthe west. Here he camped the majority 
of his porters at Liendwé, and started on his 
northward journey with only thirty-seven men. 
On entering Itawa, the next country, he founda 
region more difficult than any of the mountainous 
tracts he had previously traversed. He was not 
very hospitably received at the capital, Pamlilo 
(Cameron’s Akalunga), and had some difficulty 
in getting a guide. I'rom Pamlilo he marched 
to the Lonangwa, which flows through a deep 
marshy valley. That part of the Itawa country 
through which the expedition passed is a hilly 
plateau rising in altitude from 500 feet near the 
Lofu to 2,000 feet or more at the Lonangwa, with 
the exception of which river almost every stream 
disappears in the dry season. Mr. Thomson 
states that it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the physical difficulties of his route; 
there was not a mile of level ground, hills 
following hills of the most precipitous nature, 
with only here and there a lower ridge. 
The population of Itawa is small, and chiefly 
located at the embouchures of small streams. 
The people are, vn the whole, comparatively 
good-looking, and very dark in colour. In 
some places game is plentiful, but, as is mostly 
the case near the lake, the elephant is nearly 
exterminated. The next country, Marunga, 
presented even greater difficulties, from the 
nature both of the ground and of the inhabitants. 
The mountains rise to a height of 7,000 feet, 
with smooth rounded outlines, except where 
they face the lake; large streams are 
numerous, and difficult to ford; and the 
climate on the mountains is damp and rainy. 
The people are most excitable and suspicious 
from rarely seeing strangers, but were eventu- 
ally made friends of; they are extromely dark- 
coloured, especially those living on the 
mountains, who are much afflicted with swell- 
ings in the throat, a disease not seen on the 
borders of the lake. They dress in goat-skins 
and bark-cloth, the latter being chiefly used in 
the low grounds. Marungu is separated by the 
Lofuko from Mpala, a narrow strip of rich 
alluvial ground along the lake shore. Marching 
northwards from a place called Tembwe, Mr. 
Thomson found that the mountains decreased 
very much in altitude, and that along all the 
streams there were broad rich alluvial tracts 
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SUyporting a large population. Early on 
oPperting | ® Mr. Sacatee had the slemae 
Of seeing in the distance the Lukuga, as a noble 
Tiyer, flowing with rapid movement away to the 
west. Examining the part where Mr. Stanley 
places a barrier, he found that the river narrowed 
to half its breadth, and rushed through with the 
force and noise of a mountain torrent. The 
barrier of mud and papyrus had been swept away 


two or three years previously, and the level of 


the lake had consequently fallen seven feet. 
Mr. Thomson next went on to Ujiji for about a 
fortnight, and left on his return journey on 
January 12. He purposed passing down the 
Lukuga for three or four days, and then his 
intention was to strike straight across the 
unknown country south of it to Liendwé. He 
would there collect all his porters, march by 
way of Marema and Lake Hikwa, through 
Uhéhé to the Uranga, following it to its junction 
with the Ruaha, and then strike for the sea- 
coast at Kilwa. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne most noteworthy article in this month’s 
Contemporary Review is the first instalment of 
one on the ‘‘ Eleusinian Mysteries,” by Prof. 
Lenormant. The author argues, against Lobeck 
and his followers, in favour of their antiquity, 
and endeavours to weaken the argument against 
it derived from the silence of Homer and Hesiod 
by an appeal to the Homeric hymn to Demeter. 
It must be confessed, however, that, so far as 
the evidence from the use of the digamma goes, 
this particular hymn must be one of the latest, 
and must belong toa far later date than either the 
Homeric or the Hesiodic poems. M. Lenormant 
traces, clearly and learnedly, the gradual 
amalgamation of Eleusinian and Athenian wor- 
ship, the introduction of a moral element into 
the mysteries, the association of Dionysiac rites 
and myths with them, and finally the influence 
exercised upon them by the Orphics. This 
influence, no doubt, was at first subtle and 
almost insensible in its action, but in the fourth 
century B.C. was suddenly and powerfully aided 
by two causes. One of these was the com- 
pletion of the new temple of Eleusis, which was 
— by Iktinos and finished by Xenokles of 

holargé; the other the extinction of the 
ancient family of the Daduchi, which claimed 
descent from Triptolemos, and its replacement 
by the Lykomidae, who brought with them the 
tenets and books of Orphism from Phlya. The 
severity of the punishments decreed and enforced 
against anyone who [had been unfortunate 
enough to fall under the displeasure of the 
priests of Eleusis is very curious, and shows that 
in the heyday of Athenian power the life of a 
freethinker was not altogether a comfortable 
one. Diagoras, who had scoffed at the mys- 
teries, for instance, ‘‘found a price set on his 
head by a special decree engraved on a table of 
bronze, which promised a reward of one talent 
to anyone who should kill him, and two to 
anyone who should bring him alive.” 


In the Library Journal for March, Mr. 
Cornelius Walford writes on ‘The Longevity 
of Librarians,” and suggests that ‘‘there may 
be a well-defined law of mortality applicable to 
each specific class of brain-workers.” At pre- 
sent, at all events, this is but an anticipation, 
and Mr. Walford only attempts to consider the 
conditions of the librarian’s life and to put 
together statistics of longevity in librarians as a 
basis for a future induction. Surely, however, 
a very little labour might have consider- 
ably increased a list which offers only forty- 
three names. Several of these are misprinted— 
unfortunately a too common failing of the 
Library Journal even when dealing with the 
best-known names in literary history. The 
remaining contents of this number are chiefly 


of the ‘‘ Reference Lists on Special Topics ”’ to 
which we referred last month. Mr. Melvil 
Dui reports that it is ‘‘a new Boston idea” to 
convert a church which has proved useless for 


its intended purpose into a Public Library. 


Mind opens with a clever criticism of Mr. 

Balfour's Philosophic Doubt by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and there are at least two other 
articles in the number deserving of attention. 
Mr. Balfour, it will be remembered, sought to 
direct attention to the contradiction of the 
empirical, transcendental, and common-sense 
philosophies, and to place theology on a level, 
at all events, with science in its explanation of 
the world. But Mr. Leslie Stephen carries the 
argument a little farther. Hedoes not, indeed, 
accept Mr. Balfour’s results as to the postulates 
of knowledge; he argues with his usual acute- 
ness against the views expressed in Philosophic 
Doubt about the uniformity of Nature and 
historical evidence. But his main point is that 
Mr. Balfour’s scepticism cannot stop with science. 
Either, he argues, 
‘* theology is a scientific theory—in which case any 
mode of comparing between different scientific 
theories is equally applicable to deciding upon this 
theory, and, if there be no method, we are driven 
to ‘suicidal’ scepticism—or theology must escape 
by retiring altogether to the metempirical world, 
where it can have no relation to any scientific 
doctrine, that is, in Mr. Balfour’s acceptation of 
the word, no relation to any particular facts.” 


The dilemma is probably not more cogent 
than dilemmas usually are—but it is effective 
enough as against Mr. Balfour. Probably 
of more absolute value is Mr. H. Sidg- 
wick’s criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Ethical System. Mr. Spencer’s claims to have 
given a “scientific” treatment to ethics 
must be allowed to be considerably invali- 
dated by the points to which Mr. Sidgwick 
calls attention. Thus he notices— though 
this is only in a foot-note—the different 
attitudes towards teleological explanations 
of phenomena adopted in the Data of Ethics 
and in the Principles of Biology; observes 
that Spencer’s short way of confuting pessimism 
by the common moral judgments of mankind 
is ‘not establishing morality on a scientific 
basis;” and concludes that ‘‘ the imagination 
which Mr. Spencer has exercised in construct- 
ing his ideal society has none of the char- 
acteristics of a really scientific imagination,” 
and that ‘‘a society in which there is no such 
thing as punishment is necessarily a society so 
unlike our own that it would be idle to 
attempt any close imitation of its rules of 
behaviour.” Mr. Spencer’s doctrine that pain 
is the correlative of actions injurious to the 
organism, pleasure of actions conducive to its 
welfare, may be said to be the text of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s discourse on ‘‘ Pain and Death.” 
It is an interesting bit of writing, but can 
hardly be said to throw much new light on the 
subject. Mr. Sully discusses with his customary 
ability the ‘‘Pleasure of Visual Form” (as 
contrasted with that of colour); but most 
readers will, we expect, find more interest in 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s discussion of the 
‘* Free-will Question,” in reply to Dr. Ward’s 
prolonged defence of ‘‘ Indeterminism” in the 
Dublin Review. Mr. Hodgson holds, as might 
be expected, the only rational theory of free- 
will—the theory which views it as self-determi- 
nation. ‘There is,” he remarks, by way of 
introduction, ‘an inner necessity of a man’s 
nature, as well as an external necessity acting 
upon him from his environments, and the 
action of that inner necessity is his liberty.” It 
is not surprising that after this Mr. Hodgson 
should find that ‘‘the facts, as Dr. Ward 
describes them in all the cases of anti-impulsive 
effort which he gives, are perfectly compatible 
with determinism.” No doubt Dr. Ward will 





of technical interest. Mr. Foster prints four 


say something in reply ; meanwhile he contents 





himself with re-affirming, in a ‘ Note” 

answer to Prof. Bain, his doctrine of an “ anti. 
impulsive effort and effectual resolve” against » 
“* strongest motive ” and ‘‘ predominant desire,” 


THE second number of the Modern Review jg 
better than the first. Several of the articles are 
interesting; the most instructive are ‘The 
Doctrine of ‘Uniformity’ in Geology,” by 
H. W. Crosskey, and ‘‘Synesius of Cyrene,” by 
R. Crompton Jones. 


THE Church Quarterly Review also has a 

good number. ‘There is a clever article on 
“* Debased Hellenism and the New Renaissance,” 
not well written as a whole, but full of telling 
sentences: ¢.9., 
‘* This [the interest in morbid states of the emo- 
tions] is the sting of that variety of the serpent 
which haunts modern Hellenism ; and all we have 
to say of him now is that he is not, in fact, hand. 
some ; that he does not create beauty, but spoils 
it; and that Pheidias and Sophocles would have 
been ashamed of him.” 


‘‘The Past and Future of Parish Registers” 
calls attention (not for the first time) to a 
question of some interest and importance; 
and the review of Ashwell’s Life of Wilber- 
force is not only more candid than might haye 
been expected in its estimate both of the 
biographer and its subject, but gives, for the 
first time, the Bishop’s own defence of his 
conduct in the Hampden case—which, in one or 
two points, is more complete than appears to 
readers of the Life. 








SCANDINAVIAN NOTES. 
Copenhagen: April 23, 1930, 

Allow me to jot down a few remarks 
connected with certain archaeological and his- 
aor branches of literature in Scandinavia of 

ate. 

Commencing with Sweden, I would point out 
a new and enlarged and handsome edition of 
the classical Swedish Ballads (‘‘ Svenska Folk- 
visar ”) published more than sixty years ago by 
Geijer and Afzelius. The new editors are R. 
Bergstrém and L. Hiijer, the latter of whom 
has arranged the airs, adding sixty fresh ones. 
Hr. Bergstrom has drawn up the interesting 
notes. It will bein about eight octavo parts, 
of which three have already appeared. 

I have also received from Stockholm the first 
part of a work in large octayo, which is of 
standard value. It is on The Middle Age of 
Sweden (‘‘ Sveriges Medeltid”’), treating of the 
life, manners, and condition of the nation from 
about 1050 to about 1530. It is the largest, as 
it is undoubtedly the best, work yet written by 
its productive author, Dr. Hans. Hildebrand, 
who has just succeeded his well-known 
father as Swedish State-Antiquary (‘‘ Riks- 
Antiqvarie”), and who has had such excep- 
tionally favourable opportunities for worthily 
carrying out his great task. In his interesting 
pages, Dr. Hildebrand has done his acknow- 
ledged talents justice by allowing himself time 
to be careful and mature, and the result is, 
accordingly, most satisfactory. The subject is 
exceedingly wide and of vast importance, but he 
has gathered from all available quarters a mass 
of information, with many piquant and little 
known details, and has worked up his materials 
into pleasant and popular reading. He has 
also scattered through his text a great number 
of elegantly engraved woodcuts of all sorts of 
subjects. in this way we become acquainted 
with a choice selection of the art treasures of 
Sweden, as preserved in its National Museum 
and elsewhere. This first section deals with the 
country and its physical changes, agriculture, 
the habits of the landed classes and the peas- 
antry. The following parts will treat of 
Lapland, Estland, the towns, trade, the King 





and his officers, costumes, war, the Church, the 
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es, the poor, and many other subjects. The 
Shale will alae, upwards of five hundred 
illustrations. Much of what the author has thus 
prought together is also applicable to, or 
throws light on, the other Scandinavian lands 
and our own country, and I have no doubt that 
many Englishmen will hasten to consult its 
valuable pages. Paper and printing are excel- 
Jent, and the price low. The whole will be in 
four volumes. : ; 

Another Swedish book, remarkable in a dif- 
ferent way, is Adjunct K. F. Séderwall’s 
Some Swedish Middle-Age Words (‘‘ Nagra 
Svenska Medeltidsord;” Lund), an octavo 
pamphlet of sixty-eight pages. It consists of 
specimen columns from his great Dictionary of 
Middle-Swedish, on which he has been toiling 
for so many years. It shows that we shall 
get a most welcome, solid, and scholarly gift 
when the whole volume is published. Every- 
thing is worked out with judgment and minute- 
ness and linguistic ability; all the chief 
different forms of each word are given, the 
genders and grammatical forms are pointed out, 
and so much of the context added in every 
citation as to make it really clear and instructive. 
The absence of this is one of the many faults in 
Stratmann’s Dictionary of Middle- English, which 
he mis-names ‘‘Old-English.” And, also 
unlike Stratmann, where he does not know the 
meaning of a word, he does not omit it, but 
gives it special room with what quotations he 
has, and asks future help towards its elucida- 
tion. Séderwall has collected all the words in 
every bit of printed Middle-Swedish known to 
him, except the language of the old and pro- 
vincial laws. But these, as you know, have 
been published in one common glossary by the 
veteran Schlyter in his invaluable quarto, and 
Siderwall refers to these law-words in their 
places, adding remarks where he has anything 
newtosay. English lexicography will gain much 
from Séderwall’s labours, and his finished work 
will be a boon indeed to students of all the 
Scando-Anglic dialects. Let us hope that no 
long time will elapse before the palace—of 
which this brick is a specimen—is raised up 
with shouting. . 

In Norway I would draw attention to a 
paper by Dr. G. Storm, in the Transactions of 
the Christiania Society of Science. It is on 
Havelok the Dane, our famous English romance. 
Dr. Storm ingeniously identifies this chief in 
Danish North England, and shows how, in 
fact, he was a North English king in contrast 
to South England. According to him, Havelok 
is Olaf Kuaran, the Norse king of Dublin, 
Anlaf, Olaf, becoming Abloc, Aveloc, Havelok, 
in Keltic mouths. This Olaf Sigtrygson 
eventually reigned—942-944—over all Danelag 
north of Watling Street. He also explains how 
it came to pass that our hero, in a popular 
poem produced in North England, could have a 
father assigned him named “‘ Birkabeyn.” 

The learned Norwegian priest, Dr. A. C. 
Bang, has produced a book small in size but 
great in value—The Church and the Roman State 
to Constantine the Great. It is written with 
admirable grasp and with many new side-lights. 
After examining how the Church sprang from 
the synagogue, and the influence of the Jews 
on the ancient world and the early Church, 
following the gradual emancipation of the 
latter from Judaism, he treats of the Roman 
State-religion and the growth of Christianity 
to the times of Trajan’s Rescript and the 

ian Apologists. Afterward comes a 
masterly sketch of the actual position of the 
new faith, and how far it was, or was not, 
Persecuted in the east and the west, till, under 

tantine, we see the Emperor as heathen 
Pontifex, then as Neoplatonic Rationalist, then 
a8 the tolerant deist trying to create a new 
Worship based on the sun and Christ as one and 
the same Omnipotent, till he gradually makes 











Christianity the favoured national cult, not 
finally breaking with heathenism till his bap- 
tism and death in 337. Dr. Bang’s last words 
are—‘‘ How, out of this state of things, grew 
up a State Church in the east and a Church 
State in the west is outside our purpose here 
to describe. For this brings us beyond 
antiquity and lands us in the Middle Age.” I 
heartily recommend this sound and clear 
sketch. The latest modern research has been 
everywhere laid under contribution, and I know 
nothing so good of its kind elsewhere. It only 
occupies 274 pages in octavo. 

In Denmark I will only speak of a couple of 
novelties. First we have a third volume of 
Johannes Steenstrup’s historical researches. Its 
title is The Danish and Norse Kingdoms in the 
British Islands during the times of Danish Lord- 
ship. It is Part I. which is now before us. 
Like its predecessors, it re-writes important 
sections of our olden history, and must be care- 
fully studied by all who hereafter handle the 
subject. In abundance of material painfully 
collected from all sources—Scandinavian, 
Keltic, Romance and Latin, &c.—Steenstrup 
far surpasses any former digger, and in breadth 
of view and happy combination he has no 
fellow. Faults of detail may occur, as in all 
other good work. 

With one other Danish publication I conclude. 
It is an elegant pamphlet, in large octavo, on 
the famous oaken stall-carvings in Roskilde 
Cathedral here in Sealand (‘ Reliefferne over 
Korstolene i Roskilde Domkirke’’). All these 
interesting bas-reliefs are now for the first time 
accurately drawn and published by the Danish 
architect, J. B. Loffler, a gentleman well known 
for his zeal in antiquarian pursuits. The plates 
are by the accomplished engraver, Prof. Magnus 
Petersen ; while the copious descriptive text is 
drawn up by Prof. Julius Lange. Artists and 
archaeologists everywhere may, therefore, now 
with full confidence study these costly speci- 
mens of Middle-Age wood-carving in Denmark, 
so much the more noteworthy as their date is 
fixed as 1420. The engravings, forty-eight in 
number, offer valuable details as to the costume 
and weapons of the time, besides illustrating 
the local treatment of the incidents handled by 
the old ‘‘ woodsmith,” which are chosen from 
the Old and New Testament, almost the only 
legendary group being that of St. Christopher, 
which is very happily treated. I dare not dwell 
on particulars, but among the exceptional 
figures introduced is an elephant (No. 20), in a 
battle-piece concerning the Maccabees. Prof. 
Lange has executed his part, which offers 
several difficulties, very well indeed, as was io 
be expected from so distinguished an art-critic. 
Besides the full Danish text, a résumé of the 
whole is given in French; the admirabie 
engravings all can understand. Would that 
similar cheap but first-class monographs could 
be produced on the carved remains adorning 
the stalls at Ringsted, Lund, and elsewhere in 
these lands ! GEORGE STEPHENS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MENHIRS IN THE DISTRICT OF OTRANTO. 
Canons Ashby, Byfield: April 30, 1880. 

In the Rassegna Settimanale of March 14 is a 
communication by Cosimo de Giorgi on the 
menhirs in the district of Otranto. This dis- 
trict is in the province of Lecce in the South- 
east of Italy. The author uses the term 
‘‘menhir,” which belongs to Brittany, Wales, 
and Cornwall, but he gives as the local name 
“« pietra fitta.” 

He refers to a former communication in 
which he describes ancient buildings in the 
same district apparently allied to the nuraghi 
of Sardinia ; but this communication I have not 
seen. The present one is on pietre fitte alone. 
These he defines as rectangular parallelopipeds 
fixed in an erect position in the rock or soil. 
They are in general of Leccese stone, which 
is calcareous magnesian clay—hardly ever 
of eandstone. They appear to be numerous, 
and spread all over the district. He states 
that all the writers aro agreed as to their 
age, but disagree as to their designed use. 
All Jialian writers may agree as to their age, 
but the writers of this country certainly do 
not ; and the probability is that the erection of 
a large stone was a custom of all ages and for 
various purposes, as tombstones, boundaries, 
commemorations of battles, &c. However, the 
Otranto stones, according to the author, have 
certain characteristics in common which lead to 
the conclusion that they were not far different 
in date and were all for the same purpose, what- 
ever that may haye been. They have the faces. 
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well defined and the angles regular, and all are 
parallelograms in plan. This form probably 
‘was favoured by the nature of the stone. 

The author asserts that they show the use of 
iron tools; but it is evident that they required 
no more perfect tools than the dolmens of 
Brittany or the great circle of Stonehenge, 
which have not yet been asserted to testify to 
the use of iron. 

The following dimensions are given in mitres 
and decimals, which I have translated into 
English measure, omitting fractions of inches. 
He gives the height of one only, but states that 
some are more than thirteen feet in height 
from the surface :— 


: Thick- . 
Width. “hess Height 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. in 
Largo Trice ° - 16 : 3 
Largo Cuti . : ok 9 Ss 
Opposite Miggiano.. . 14 1 2 
Giallini . ° . - 1 8 a 9 
Station Zollino . 1 9 10 
Martano . ° » &£F ll 
Merine . ° ° oe 10 
Ruffano . ° a ll 
Giuggianello . 1 3 10 
Miggiano °  & 3 10 
Carpignano . . - 110 10 
Largo S. Antonio . a 3 asd &.4 


All these stones are of much more slender 
proportions than any I have met with in Great 
Britain, France, or the Netherlands, and were, 
therefore, necessarily let into the rock or soil. 
The author does not state the depth of the 
socket. The stones of the lines in Brittany are 
all set on the surface. But the most interesting 
fact about the Otranto stones is that, without 
exception, the long sides are placed north and 
south (true), or within 7° of it, and the deflexion, 
if any, is almost always towards the east. The 
measures show that the sides are always un- 
equal, but not so wide in proportion to thick- 
ness as most stones of the same thickness in 
other countries. Many of the ‘‘ standing 
stones” and stones of circles in Orkney, Shet- 
land, and Caithness do not greatly exceed in 
thickness those of Otranto, but their width is 
much greater. For instance, 


; Thick- , 
Width. ovo Height. 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 
At Harray, Orkney a ee 78 7&8 
W. Brough, Burrey Ls a 
Wasshow Tresness 4 Ok 5 13 4 
Circle Stenness 4 4 10; 13 8 
- os . 4 8 1 44 13 3 
Bridge of Brogar . 5 5 15 1 0 


The flatness of the faces of stones in Orkney 
is caused by the stratification of the stones, 
und is not to be attributed to tooling. In 
Brittany and the Netherlands this form is rare. 
It is stated that at the base of Largo Trice and 
Largo §. Antonio were found sepulchres 
excavated in the rock containing large skeletons. 
Notwithstanding this, the author’s conclusion 
is that these pietre fitte are gnomons or sun- 
dials, erected ‘‘ to serve as guides to travellers 
forced to cross those vast tracts.” 


The traveller was supposed to know the | 


position of pietre fitte, and so he could, if the 
sun were shining, be certain of twelve o’clock, 
and could approximately guess other stages of 
daylight. idday was to be known, not by 
a shadow cast by the stone, but by the equal 
illumination, or want of it, of the two long 
sides. 

It must be noted that for the purpose of a 
gnomon, a wide thin stone, more like the 
Orkney stones mentioned above, would be pre- 
ferable to the stones of Otranto. Nevertheless, 
some may have been erected for such a purpose ; 
in any case we have the curious fact that all 
are similarly disposed as to their long and short 
Ciameters. If we examine the menhirs of 


other districts, we shall seldom find such flat 





and regular faces as the author describes these 
to have. This, as before mentioned, he attri- 
butes to tooling. Oapt. Oliver has noticed that 
certain menhirs in Brittany, apparently not 
parts of lines or circles, show more careful 
formation than the stones of lines and circles. 

Mr. Lukis observes, in his observations on 
‘*The Devil’s Arrows,” at Boroughbridge, that 
‘* writers on prehistoricmonuments have been and 
are too apt to regard ruins as perfect and typical 
examples, and then to classify them.” He 
shows the probability of the three ‘* Devil’s 
Arrows” being a part of a much more extended 
series; and possibly some of the Otranto stones 
may belong to a line or circle of which the 
remainder is destroyed. 

I have seen but few ‘tall stones” still erect 
unconnected with others, which have flat faces 
and unequal sides, so that I cannot compare 
their position with those of Otranto. The stone 
at Harray has its long sideseast and west. That 
the lines of Brittany and the dolmens of that 
country, of Scotland, and the Netherlands were 
placed in a certain position on a system is evident 
toanyone whowill examine the monuments orthe 
plans of them. A Brittany dolmen is generally 
a chamber nearly square, with a long passage 
in an east or south-east direction, the outer end 
being lower and narrower than the chamber 
end. Many Scotch dolmens are the same. The 
‘‘lines” of Brittany are groups of stones in 
slightly convergent lines, of which the large 
ends (widest intervals and largest stones) are to 
the west or north-west. 

The Netherland hunne-beds are nearly paral- 
lelograms, lying generally about north-east and 
south-west, with short narrow entrance passages 
on their east or south-east sides. That the 
position of all these monuments has some refer- 
ence to the sun appears highly probable, though 
it is not for the purpose of denoting midday. The 
Devil’s arrows are in a line nearly north-north- 
east and south-south-west. The north stone of 
the three is eight feet by three feet ten inches, 
and has its long diameter at right angles to the 
line; which fact induces Mr. Lukis to sup- 
pose it the original north end of the line. 
The three great stones at Trellech, in Mon- 
mouthshire, are in a line north-east and 
south-west. Not haying seen Mr. Lukis’s 
plans of the Deyon and Oornwall monu- 
ments, I cannot state whether they follow 
the same system as those before mentioned. 
Superstitions have attached to many of the 
menhirs in Brittany, and, in consequence no 
doubt, they have been Christianised by having 
crosses cut on them or erectedon them. Similarly, 
Signor Giorgi states that crosses have been cut 
on many of the pietre jfitte, and that the country 
people place on them branches of blessed olive. 
The author intends to continue his researches, 
and it will be interesting to know whether 
menhirs in other districts (if any remain) have 
the same peculiarities as those of Otranto. 

H. DryDEn. 








‘MIRACLE PLAYS AND SACRED DRAMAS.” 
Exeter College, Oxford: May 3, 1880. 


As Mr. Saintsbury’s interesting and sugges- 
tive notice of this book in your last number 
appears to attribute to the translator and editor 
a design which they had not entertained, will 
you kindly allow me space for a word of ex- 
planation? The notes added by the editor 
were not intended to supplement the work 
generally, or to bring it as a whole up to the 
level of the most recent information, but merely 
to give some account of the English religious 
plays to which Prof. Hase had made hardly any 
reference. The translation was not addressed 
to special students of the drama, but to those 
readers who might wish for a general sketch of 
the religious drama of Europe, such as no 
English book exactly supplies. To use Mr. 





| 





Saintsbury’s words, ‘“‘the translators merely 
wished to give English readers the opportunity 
of acquaintiog themselves with a pleasant and 
instructive work.” W. W. Jackson, 








SENSE-PERCEPTION IN DOGS. 

University College: May 1, 1830, 
A “suggestion” about sense-perception in 
dogs, ascribed to me by Mr. Grant Allen on 
p- 326 of to-day’s AcaDEMY should rather 
have been ascribed to Mr. A. R. Wallace. At 
least, it was Mr. Wallace who gave first expres- 

sion to it in Nature some years ago. 
G. Croom ROBERTson, 








ON A PASSAGE IN ‘‘ HAMLET,” III. iy. 160, 
Temple : May 3, 1880, 

I presume that the etiquette which closes a 
writer’s mouth when criticism takes the form of 
a review does not apply when it comes in the 
shape of a letter. I therefore ask permission 
to say a few words in answer to Mr, Aldis 
Wright's remarks upon a quotation from my 
Elizabethan Demonology made in your very 
kindly notice of it which appeared in your issue 
of April 24. I have carefully read Mr. Wright’s 
letter upon the meaning of the word “ assume,” 
and it appears to me that the latter part flatly 
contradicts the former; and that the interpreta. 
tion contained in the former does not ditfer in 
any respect from the one I have offered, unless 
it be in felicity and clearness of expression. 

In the first paragraph Mr. Wright says that 
Hamlet 
‘appeals to his mother, whose conscience is now 
thoroughly awakeued, to refrain from the further 
indulgence of her guilty passion : 

***Good-night ; but go not to mine uncle’s bed ;’ 

and, to strengthen her weak will, he urges that this 
abstinence, though not the immediate offspring of a 
virtuous purpose, yet will grow into a virtuous habit, 
and the virtuous principle will follow.” 
I agree perfectly with all this; and I cannot 
see what is at issue between Mr. Wright and 
myself. I said, ‘‘The context plainly shows 
that Hamlet meant that his mother, by self- 
denial, would gradually acquire that virtue in 
which she is so conspicuously wanting.” It 
really seems asif the process which Mr. Wright 
poh ee — Haag to describe might be 
explained shortly by the words ‘acquiring a 
virtue” without much likelihood i miscon- 
ception. 

But after this statement of the meaning of 
the line, it is rather startling to find Mr. Wright 
saying in the second paragraph of his letter 
that Shakspere never uses the word “‘ assume” 
in the sense of ‘‘ acquire ;” and still more start- 
ling to be informed that with him the word “to 
assume ” always ‘‘ signifies to put on something 
external to oneself, a form or shape, not to ge 
or acquire anything as a possession or inward 
principle.” How abstinence, growing into a 
virtuous habit, and a virtuous principle follow- 
ing, can be described otherwise than as a process 
of getting or acquiring an inward principle, I 
fail to see. 

_ It wasa far other interpretation of the line 
in question at which I was striking. There are 
many people who, dissociating the line from its 
context—probably being ignorant of its context 
—complacently defend ail, manner of minor 
immoralities and hypocrisies by saying: “Oh, 
doesn’t Shakspere say you're to assume 4 Vi 

if you hayen’t got it?”—that is, ‘If you don't 
happen to fast particularly frequently, at any 
rate let the public get the idea that you do.” 
lf Mr. Wright has never been nettled by the 
casuistry of such interpreters, he is more for- 
tunate than myself. 

THos. ALFRED SPALDING. 
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3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 3, 1880. 

Our Latin dictionaries say that the primary 
meaning of asswmo is “take to one’s self.” 
Shakspere is noted for going back to the primary 
meanings of words. Mr. Spalding says he 
does so in Hamlet’s assume; that he bids 
Hamlet’s mother take to herself a virtue if she 
has it not. Mr. Wright says, ‘‘ No; he tells her 
to put the virtue on without taking it to her- 
self.” Would not this process require the help 
of a lady’s maid? To prove that Shakspere’s 
assume cannot mean anything that is really 
part of a man, Mr. Wright cites the instance 
of cowards’ beards, which wearing or growing 
of beards Shakspere calls ‘‘ assuming valour’s 
excrement ;” and Schmidt rightly defines ‘‘ ex- 
crement” here and elsewhere as “‘ that which 
grows out of the body—hair, beard.” I submit 
that when Shakspere assumed his (own and not 
his theatrical) beard, when a coward assumed 
his Mars-beard, he did ‘“‘ get or acquire it as a 
possession,” and that it was part of him. 
Shakspere was capable of using the word 
assume in its primary as well as its tertiary 
sense. Mr. Wright agrees with Mr. Spalding 
that the modern connotation of hypocrisy or 
falsity did not belong to Shakspere’s use of 
assume ; he cannot fairly deny that if a woman is 
toput on a virtue as a habit she must take it to 
herself; then why does he quarrel with Mr. 
Spalding for saying so? To me, Mr. Spalding 
has put a richer and truer meaning into 
Hamlet’s asswme than I formerly understood it 
to have, and has rescued it from its later 
degrading associations, FF. J. FuRNIVALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 10,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Decoration and 
Furniture of Town Houses,” VI., by R. W. Edis. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute : “On the Data of Ethics,” 
by = Wace. ical 
.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Journeys in the Interior 
of British Guiana,’’ by E. F. im Thurn. 
Tuxspay, May 1ll.l p.m. Horticultural. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Wind and Weather,” 


by R. H. Scott. 

7.30 p.m. Education Society (Stockwell Branch) : 
, scoveries about Shakspere and his Surround- 
ings,” by the Rev. F. G. Fleay. 

_ 7.45 p.m. Statistical: *‘Ten Years’ Statistics of 
British Agriculture, 1870-79,” by Capt. P. G. Craigie; 
“On the Home Produce, Imports, Consumption, and 
Price of Wheat over the Harvest Years 1852-53 to 
1879-80,” by J. 8. Lawes and J, H. Gilbert. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers. 

_ 8p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘Notes on Pre- 
historic Discoveries in Central Russia,” by ©. H. E. 
Carmichael ; ‘Notes on the Occurrence of Stone Imple- 
ments of the Surface Period in South Russia,” by W. D. 
Gooch ; “ Notes on the Western Regions,” by A. Wylie. 

_ 8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘The Botanical Enter- 
prise of the Empire,’’ by W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

8p.m. Photographic. 

Werpnrspay, May 12, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘Structure and 
Affinities of the Genus Protospongia, Salter,” by W. J. 
Sollas; “Note on Psephophorus Polygonus, von Meyer,” 
by Prof. H. G. Seeley; “‘ Review of the Family Diasto- 
poridae, by G. R. Vine; “On Annelid Jaws from the 
Wenlock and Ludlow Formations of the West of Eng- 
land,” by G. J. Hinde; “* On the Occurrence of the Glutton, 
Gulo luscus, Linn.,ia the ‘ Forest Bed’ of Norfolk,’’ by 
E. T. Newton, 

8 p.m. Microscopical : “On the History of Grantia 
Compressa”’ by ©. Stewart; “The Elasmodia of 
Myxomycetes,” by the Rev. H. H. Higgins. 

8pm. Telegraph Engineers: “On the Use of the 
Dynamo-Electric Current in Horticulture and in Metal- 

. lurgy,” by Dr. 0. W. Siemens. 

HURSDAY, May 13,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Light as 
& Mode of Motion: Theories of Light and Colours,” 
by Prof. Tyndall. 

- P-m. Pe mg 6s 

p.m. iety of Arts: ‘Optical Properties of 
Crystal, and Some of their Practical Applications,” by 
-G. 8 


> 8 p.m. Mathematical : “* On Cremonian Congruences,” 
™ Dr. Hirst; “On Some Statical and Kinematical 
“ueorems,” by Prof. Minchin; a Paper by Prof. Cayley ; 
On Binomial Biordinals,”’ by Sir James Vockle. 
Far 8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 
<a aan 14, 4 gel tS 
m. ew spere Society: ‘On Shakspere’s 
Treatment of Fate and Free-will in his 0 8,” 
- D. Matthew. capy wading 
9p.m. Royal Institution : “ Certain Aspects of Social 
jn ocracy in Germany,” by Lord Reay. 
BDAY, May 15,3 pm. Royal Institution: “The Drama- 
lsts before Shakspere,”” by Prot. H. Morley. 














SCIENCE. 

A Physical, Historical, Political, and De- 
scriptive Geography. By Keith Johnston, 
F.R.G.S. Maps and Illustrations. (Stan- 
ford.) 

Wuen Mr. Keith Johnston succumbed to 
dysentery on the road from Zanzibar to the 
interior of Africa we had to lament the loss 
of an explorer whose qualifications and 
previous performances held out a promise of a 
thorough and substantial addition to our 
knowledge of African geography. Still 
greater, we believe, has been the loss which 
scientific geography sustained through the 
premature death of this earnest student and 
enthusiastic explorer. No country has in 
recent times more largely contributed to the 
extension of our knowledge of the earth’s 
surface than England. There is no part of 
the world where British pluck and enterprise 
have not let in a flood of light upon what was 
previously unknown to us, But it is not 
sufficient to collect facts; it is also needful 
that the information gathered should be 
systematically arranged and sifted. And for 
such a task, which requires a special training 
and peculiar qualifications, no less than much 
discernment joined to the power of lucid 
exposition, our lamented friend was excep- 
tionally fitted. His previous performances as 
an author justified us in looking forward to a 
time when he would have occupied a foremost 
place among writers on geographical subjects. 
The work now under review, a work only 
completed on the eve of his departure upon 
the journey which was to prove fatal to him, 
bears out our opinion. It is a text-book of 
geography revealing in its every page the 
author’s thorough knowledge of the subject 
he deals with. It can be warmly recom- 
mended for the use of schools, and may be 
perused with profit and pleasure also by those 
whose school-days are past, and whose know- 
ledge of geography has grown somewhat misty 
and antiquated, but who, for these very reasons, 
are desirous of refreshing their memories, and 
of obtaining, within the limited time at their 
command, a general idea of the extent to 
which we are at present acquainted with the 
earth’s surface features. 

In an introductory chapter the author deals 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner with the 
principles of astronomical geography, and 
furnishes a lucid explanation of the manner 
in which surveys are made and maps pro- 
duced. This chapter should be attentively 
studied, for it lays the foundations for a due 
understanding of maps, which play so large a 
part in geographical instruction. Equally 
satisfactory is the chapter on Physical Geog- 
raphy, and this is only what might have been 
expected from the author’s previous achieve- 
ments in that department of science. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a 
general description of the continents and of 
the various States and countries into which 
they are divided. The physical features are 
very properly dwelt upon at somewhat rreater 
length than is usual in text-books o! this 
description, for they largely influence the 
social, industrial, and political development of 
each country and determine its capacities for 
future advancement. Very ample details are 
given of the natural and industrial produc- 


tions, and a set of maps very much enhances 











the interest of these descriptions and conveys 
at a glance what even pages of letterpress 
would fail to render equally clear. If there 
is a portion of the volume which does not 
quite meet our views it is the “ Sketch of 
Historical Geography.’’ The author there 
supplies more than is conveyed by the title, 
and in a future edition it might, perhaps, be 
advisable to eliminate purely historical matters 
which have no connexion with the progress 
of geography and geographical exploration. 
E. G. Ravenstrerw. 








HEBREW GRAMMAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Opuscules et Traités d’ Abou-l-Walid Mer- 
wan ibn Djanah de Cordoue. Texte arabe, 
avec une Traduction francaise par Joseph 
Derenbourg et Hartwig Derenbourg. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale.) 


Tuts book is more than a contribution to 
special grammatical history. Itis not a mere 
edition of the controversial tracts of a famous 
scholar. Had it aimed only at this scope it 
would have been accepted by every Hebraist 
as a welcome addition to our too scanty and 
little accessible means of knowledge in a 
department of high interest and importance. 
But MM. Derenbourg have made their 
labours valuable to a larger society than that 
of historical philologers. Their Introduc- 
tion, a performance of truly French clearness 
and precision, has given them the opportunity 
of opening to us a phase in the civilisation of 
the early eleventh century, little known out 
of the Israelite Church, a phase that reveals 
the power of the Jewish genius in availing 
itself of resources even remotely suggested to 
it, of rising at a hint to prominence and sway 
in the midst of a different and unfriendly 
religion. It speaks also of the laborious 
vigour of the independent and self-sustained 
nation, of their patient and persevering toil 
under the oppression of those who should 
have been their helpers instead of their 
envious rivals. The Jew stood under small 
suspicion among his fellow-subjects of the 
Mohammedan kingdom. But never were the 
little bitternesses of the Jewish brotherhood 
of scholars more intrusive and arrogant. MM. 
Derenbourg tell us how Menahém ben 
Saruq, the lexicographer of Tortosa, was 
goaded into an abject submission when a hostile 
critic displaced him in the favour of the all- 
powerful physician-courtier Hasdai, the cham- 
berlain of Abd-er-rahman ILI. (p. iii.). The 
republic of letters was becoming a despotism, 
and the free prosecution even of such im- 
personal enquiries as grammar and lexico- 
graphy came to depend almost on. the will 
of one whose dignity secured him the power 
of patronage and the licence of social 
excommunication. 

Abu-l-Welid suffered perhaps as much as 
any from the fluctuations of literary opinion. 
But his temper was happily free from their 
depressing influence. He was as careless of 
the applause of the great as he was sensitive 
to the esteem of his fellow-scholars and to 
the respect due to the memory of his master, 
Yehuda Hayytj. In a phrase that recalls 
Plutarch’s story of Demosthenes, he boasts, “ I 
give days and nights to my indagations and 
studies, in such measure that I expend twice 
as much for oil as others for wine”’ (p. Ixxv., 
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n. 2). And his energy was piously devoted to 
the continuation, in a liberal spirit, of the work 
of Hayytj. Hayyij is the true founder 
of the Jewish school of grammarians. 
Abu-l-Welid, following in his steps, is as 
earnest in his declamation against those who 
traverse the method he had taken up as 
against those dogged literalists who accept 
the blind tradition of a master as a fixed rule, 
and refuse either to divaricate or to enlarge. 
It is against both classes of scholars that the 
tracts contained in the present volume are 
directed. Their special scope is fully detailed 
in pp. xx. e¢ segq. of the Introduction. The 
wider issues merit a repeated summary. In 
effect, was Hebrew philology tu be kept 
separate from the systematised science of the 
Arab grammarians ? 

Arabic was closely classified in a scheme of 
triliteral radicals. Weak letters, theoretically 
considered as strong, were held not to affect 
the uniformity of the system. Was Hebrew 
capable of so symmetrical an arrangement? 
Hayytij sought partly to assimilate the 
grammar of the two languages; but the 
barrier of religion and race constantly tended 
to keep them apart. Abu-l-Welid set him- 
self against this tide, and, while discriminating 
certain cases of real biliteral formation, he 
endeavoured to establish a prevailing trilit- 
eral rule. An example will distinguish him 
from his more compromising contemporaries. 
Samuel Hallévi, ‘the Nagid,” held all hollow 
roots (as gdm) for biliterals (cf the Opuse. 
811 e¢ seg.): this was the traditionary view. 
Abu-l-Welid, like the Arabs, treated them as 
triliterals. He restricted the biliteral name, 
under the modified title of “ reduplicate bi- 
literals,’’ to such words as fal which may appear 
(before suffixes) with dagesh, but never have 
the second letter actually repeated (p. xxvi.). 
Except in this case, the Arabic parallel was 
everywhere accepted ; and here conspicuously 
Abu-l-Welid is the precursor of modern gram- 
marians (cf. pp. Ixxvi. e¢ seqgg.). The Nagid 
was, in other respects, perhaps, in advance of 
him ; and the manner in which he argues the 
original identity of verbs Jamed-he with 
lamed-yod (p. xix., n. 1) shows a discrimina- 
ting use of the comparative method which 
contrasts well with the reckless habit of 
heaping together heterogeneous examples too 
characteristic of the grammatical illustration 
of the time (cf the Opuse. 250, 291, and 
Intr. \xxxv.). 

In conformity with his principle Abu-l- 
Welid passes in review, in the tracts here 
edited, the different explanations of his own 
and of Hayyij which had been discredited or 
misunderstood by the critics. The phe- 
nomena of the language are brought together 
and sifted with scholarly completeness, and 
not seldom with fine judgment. The wealth 
of material is valuable alike to the historian 
of grammar and of exegesis. The latter is 
made accessible by a full index of Biblical 
places; in the former department a single 
instance may be of interest, and it will serve 
as a specimen of the author’s treatment. 
The seven vowels of the Hebrew scale he 
divides into three primitive, shureg, hireg, 
and patah; and four derived, hdélem and 
gémeg¢ from the first, géré from the second, 
segol from the third (pp. 275 et seqq.). For the 
pronunciation, it is noticed as a possible theory 











that séré may come alternatively from hireg 
or patah. Of greater importance is the state- 
ment which traces gdmeg to shureg. “ Shure 
is above hdélem, and hdélem above gdmeg” 
(p. 276). Qameg hatuph is non-existent ; 
in fact, “little qameg” is a name for géré 
(p. 284, cf. Ixxxi.,.n. 1). It is needless to 
add that gibbug, the fond invention of 
empirical grammatists, has not yet been 
elevated into its distinct though undistinguish- 
able place among the vowels. 

It remains to speak of the sources of this 
scholarly edition. The MS. is that of the 
Bodleian, which the courteous tradition of 
that library allowed the editors to study in 
their own country. In the first of the four 
treatises printed in this volume MM. Deren- 
bourg have had the advantage of comparison 
with a Hebrew translation of the fourteenth 
century. They have also added the fragments 
of a fifth work recently discovered at St. 
Petersburg by Mr. Neubauer (Jntr. pp. xxxv.— 
Ixxiii. ; cf. p. v.), whose experience as editor 
of the same author’s Book of Roots has been 
valuable in the critical part of the present 
book, which completes as far as is at present 
possible the bibliography of the writer. 

The text and translation are worthy of the 
reputation of the two Derenbourgs. If there be 
anything to regret, it is that their lavish learn- 
ing has led them to fill the notes of the In- 
troduction with a mixed store of illustration 
often detached from the subject of the page. 
The arrangement may distract and sometimes 
confuse the reader. But we can scarcely 
blame the scholar for communicating his 
unique knowledge; and the permanent gain 
is perhaps greater than the occasional 
perplexity. REGINALD LANE POOLE. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE regret to learn that M. Soleillet, whose 
journey from the West Coast of Africa in con- 
nexion with the Trans-Sahara Railway project 
we have more than once alluded to, has already 
met with a serious reverse, and been compelled 
to return to St. Louis, having been completely 
pillaged by the Uled-Delim nomads. After 
refitting, however, he intends to start again for 
Timbuktu. 


AFTER a long silence news has at last been 
received of the Roman Catholic missionary 
expedition, which left Grahamstown about a 
year ago with the intention of penetrating to 
the Upper Zambesi. The last letters received 
were dated from Gubuluwayo, the capital of 
the Matabele country, where the party are 
stated to be on excellent terms with the re- 
doubted Lobengula. Pre Depelchin, we learn, 
intends to cross the Zambesi during the present 
month, and found a station to the north of the 
river. Four additional priests have lately left 
England for the purpose of joining this expedi- 
tion, and are expected to reach Gubuluwayo in 
September. 


Tue Rev. J. Milum has lately sent home an 
account of a visit which he paid at the end of 
last year to Bida, the capital of Nupe, or Nyffe, 
an important region in the Niger basin. He 
ascended the Bakoo affluent of the Niger in a 
canoe to Wanagi, whence, after a pleasant two 
hours’ ride through fine farm land, the horizon 
on either side being skirted with beautiful hills, 
he arrived at Bida. The town is surrounded by 
a square mud wall, with a trench, and it 
measures some six or eight miles across from 
gate to gate, containing a population of about 
100,000. The people are industrious, smelting 











and working their own iron; they also car 
and dye their own cotton, weaving it into cloths 
of a variety of patterns. Glass melting and 
other industries are also carried on. 


Dr. REGEL, Director of the St. Petersburg 
Botanical Gardens, has returned from his 
botanical exploration of Eastern Turkistap, 
Owing to political complications with Ching 
he appears to have been prevented from carry- 
ing out his proposed work in Kashgaria, and 
was compelled to confine his operations almost 
entirely to the Ili basin. He has succeeded 
however, in accumulating much interesting 
information in regard to the flora of the country 
he examined. 


Tue French Geographical Society have given 
their great oe medal for the year to Prof, 
Nordenskiéld ; and other gold medals have also 
been awarded to Dr. Jules Crevaux for his 
recent journeys of exploration in equatorial 
South America, and to the Abbé Desgodins for 
the excellent services he has rendered to science 
on the Thibetan frontier of China for more than 
twenty years past. 


News has just been received of M. Miklukho- 
Maklai, dated December 10. He was then in 
the Solomon Islands, and intended afterwards 
to visit the Louisiade Archipelago, a group of 
small islands near the South Cape, New Guinea. 
After this excursion, which would occupy him 
about a month, he was to return to Sydney. 


THs principal contents of the May number of 
the Monthly Record of Geography aro Lieut. 
Temple’s account of his voyage on the coasts of 
Norway and Lapland, and Mr. E. Hutchinson's 

aper on the ascent of the Binudé branch of the 

iger last year by the Church Missionary 
Society’s steamer Henry Venn. Both of these 
are illustrated by good maps, containing much 
new information. The map of the Binué is 
from Flegel’s original surveys made during the 
expedition, under Mr. Ashcroft, of which he 
was himself a member. Among the geograph- 
ical notes will be found one dealing with 
Tsushima Island in the Japanese group, an 
account of an interesting journey made by Mr. 
Chalmers in New Guinea, and a sketch of Mr. 
Haybittel’s expedition in search of the Trek- 
Boers, to which we briefly alluded some time 
back. Under the head of correspondence, there 
is a letter from Mr. Griffin W. Vyse correcting 
some erroneous statements respecting the 
Tal-Chotiali route from India to Pishin and 
Candahar. Among the notes on new maps are 
long lists of recent publications by the Ordnance 
and Indian Government Surveys. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


An exhibition of German prehistoric anthrop- 
ology will be held at Berlin in August next. 
It will comprise objects selected from all the 
museums of Germany, and will be under the 
superintendence of a committee, with Prof. 
Virchow for president. 


A LARGE and influential committee of ship- 
builders and marine engineers has been form 
in Glasgow for the purpose of promoting ®2 
exhibition of naval and marine engineering 
models in Glasgow. It is proposed that the 
exhibition shall be opened in the Corporation 
Galleries in November, and remain open for six 
months. Mr. James Paton, the superintendent 
of the Glasgow Museum and Galleries, has 
been appointed secretary to the committee. 


TuE Council of the Society of Arts have 
decided to summon a public conference to ar 
sider the question of supplying London wi 

ure water. The date for the conference has 
been fixed for Monday, May 24, and su ~ 
days. The arrangements for the conferen 
are now being considered by a committee, 44 
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full announcements will be made as early as 
ible. 

The Geology of Scarborough.—A short descrip- 
tion of the oolitic and cretaceous rocks which 
occur to the south of Scarborough has just been 
jssued by the Geological Survey, in explanation 
of a portion of the National Map. The memoir 
js written by Mr. C. Fox-Strangways, to whom 
tho survey of the district has been entrusted, 
while the lists of fossils have been revised by 
Mr. Etheridge, the president of the Geological 
Society. The area under description is one of 
considerable interest, since it includes the 
well-known watering-places of Scarborough 
and Filey, and the grand promontory of Flam- 
borough Head. Within this area the geologist 
finds representatives of many of the oolitic and 
cretaceous strata, with glacial and post-glacial 
deposits. A more detailed account of the 
oolitic rocks is reserved for a special memoir, 
which the Survey intends to issue, on the 
Yorkshire Oolites as a whole. The high price 
of several publications of the Survey has been 
the subject of unfavourable criticism on more 
than one occasion in these columns, and it is 
therefore only fair to remark that the present 
memoir of forty-four pages is issued at the 
moderate price of one shilling. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, April 29.) 


A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr, F. 
Seebohm read a paper upon the connexion between 
serfdom and the open field system of cultivation, 
on which latter subject he had previously expressed 
his views before the society. The question to be 
considered was whether the usual holding of a 
villein, which was generally a virgate or yardland— 
ie, two bovates or thirty acres, or a quarter of a 
hide—was originally the free share of the land held 
by the free Anglo-Saxon, afterwards degraded into 
serfdom, or whether this holding had been always 
by servile tenure. In the Domesday survey, the 
socmanni or free tenants were found almost ex- 
clusively in the counties on the eastern side of the 
island, which were partly inhabited by Danes. Of 
servi, the greatest proportion were in Wales and 
Cornwall, and they formed altogether about nine per 
cent. of the population. About three-quarters of 
the cultivated land was held by villani, who were 
about thirty-eight per cent, of the population, while 
the bordarii, or cotters, a still inferior class, were 
about thirty-two per cent. The total acreage under 
the plough at that period was approximately 
5,000,000 acres, the present amount being 12,000,000. 
In the time of Edward I. the villeins paid their lord 
by compulsory personal service, and had no right to 
leave the land, These few circumstances Mr. See- 
bohm considered to be the notes of serfdom. When 
the Hundred Rolls were compiled, personal services 
were gradually being commuted for payments in 
money ; and it was the attempt of the lords after 
the Black Death to reintroduce the old state of 
things that led to Wat Tyler’s insurrection. Mr. 
Seebohm then proceeded to quote the Rectitudines 
Singularum Personarum and the laws of King Ine in 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
as well as charters of other kings, to show that the 
Anglo-Saxon gebur and geneat were supplied with 
house and oxen by their lord, and were in return 
bound to work for him two or three days a-week. 
If, however, the lord did not supply a house this 
service could not be exacted of the gebur. That 
this arrangement was not confined to England is 
ved by cartularies of monastic houses from 
cardy to Bavaria, the old home of the Belgae, 
and by the ancient laws of the Bavarians printed 
Pertz, By these laws, the villein was bound to 
Work three days for the lord and three for himself, 
but, if the lord supplied oxen, all the six days of the 
Week for the lord. Wales, on the other hand, rent 
Was paid in produce, and no personal menial services 
Were performed by the free landholders, except 
hose of serving in the king’s army and repairing 
castles, ‘The land was held by the whole 
amily, and redivided at the expiry of each genera- 
tion until the third, when the division was final, 





There was, however, another class of landholders, 
composed of foreigners, bastards, and others not 
having all the rights of the free Welshmen, who 
were bound to maintain the lord’s servantsand render 
other slight services, The land held bf each of 
these persons was divided equally among the whole 
community, not only among the relatives of the 
deceased. Among the Gauls no personal services 
were paid for land, but they were among the 
Franks. From these considerations Mr. Seebohm 
argued that the Saxon landowner settled in Eng- 
land, not as the leader of free men, but as the 
master of a body of serfs, and he showed that 
permanent equality of holdings and primogeniture 
are not marks of allodial freedom, in which state 
land would be divided among the family, but of 
serfdom ; and he doubted whether free village com- 
munities existed at all under the Anglo-Saxon 
régime. 








FINE ART. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


[First Notice. ] 


THE Grosvenor Gallery has been open but a 
few years, but it has won, and is likely to 
sustain, a well-deserved and distinct place in 
the public estimation. It would be difficult to 
say in few words in what its character consists, 
but that it has a decided character which con- 
stitutes a fair raison d’étre, and enables it to 
hold its own without rivalry or even comparison 
with the Royal Academy, it would be impos- 
sible to deny. It certainly is not that it is 
devoted to any special clique of artists or phase 
of art, for no exhibition of its size contains 
works more dissimilar in spirit or aim. Its 
main interest has perhaps hitherto consisted in 
the opportunity afforded of seeing pictures by 
artists too distinct in their individuality to be 
welcome in more popular galleries—men who, 
regardless of conventional taste and the picture- 
market, were trying to give their own artistic 
impulses free rein. One of the cleverest, and 
certainly the most wilful, of these, Mr. Whistler, 
is altogether absent; the greatest of all—Mr. 
Burne-Jones—is represented by a design which, 
however consummate in certain technical quali- 
ties, gives no opportunity for the display of his 
highest powers; and some others, like Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Strudwick, Mr. Cecil Lawson, 
and Mr. Hallé, add rather to the variety than 
the beauty of the exhibition. Nevertheless, the 
collection is one of remarkable interest. If 
it is full of eccentricity, it is at least almost 
free from conventionality ; if it contains a good 
deal of weak, unfinished, and sketchy work, it 
contains much that is strong and nearly perfect 
of its kind. It is, on the whole, a pleasant but 
puzzling exhibition, full of disappointments on 
the one hand and of pleasant surprises on the 
other. 

The disappointments are of two kinds—one, 
the absence of certain artists such as Messrs. 
Whistler and Tissot, whose works, though not 
always pleasant to see, were too individual 
to be missed without regret; and the other the 
presence of works by distinguished men which 
do not yield the expected pleasure. As Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s name has been already mentioned, 
and is more than any other associated with the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the reputation of which he 
may be said to have crowned, while it, on the 
other hand, has greatly enhanced his own, we 
will begin with his solitary contribution to the 
present exhibition, which he has called 7'he Golden 
Stairs (120). This is a composition of damsels 
clad in white, and bearing musical instruments 
of various kinds, descending a winding stone 
staircase, without banisters, of a faint yellow 
metallic tinge. In general scale of colouring 
it reminds one rather of that remarkable decora- 
tive design of Perseus and the Graiae which the 
artist sent to the gallery two years ago, than of 
his usual pictures. In this, it will be remem- 
bered, metals were introduced; and some cunning 





Japanese metal-worker, with pale gold for the 
stairs and dull silver for the draperies, with soft 
greenish, brazen, and coppery amalgams for 
bush and hair and flesh, might reproduce the 
design | of The Golden Stairs, with little 
alteration in colour and tone; and this is no 
small praise, for it is to say in other words 
that its few subdued tints are arranged with 
consummate mastery and perfect keeping, and 
that the whole effect is soft and lustrous. 
Neither is it cold in appearance, as might have 
been expected from a composition chiefly made 
up of white linen dresses and stone steps, espe- 
cially as the figures, with the exception of feet 
and ankles, hands and faces, are almost com- 
pletely draped, while the flesh is of no warm 
rosy tint, and the drapery is opaque. 
The whites are of course not pure whites; 
no two garments of quite the same shade 
come together, warm and cold grays alter- 
nating with occasionally a sleeve or instru- 
ment of stronger tint or purer silveriness. As 
an example of the harmonies to be produced 
from a few soft notes of colour, the picture is a 
marvel. Nor is this all; as a composition of 
form ithas much beauty. Given the particular 
maidens, in their particular dresses, on their 
particular staircase, and it would be difficult to 
give greater variety of simple and graceful 
attitude, to make prettier combinations of feet 
and ankles, arms and heads. It would be 
useless to protest against Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
ideal of beauty in woman; he has a right to it; 
and, if he cannot or will not vary the type, we 
must submit. Nor is it necessary to object to 
the stairs; they answer their purpose of a 
curved line and a warm background; nor even 
to the drapery, though its material is doubtful 
and its folds highly artificial. It may bo 
objected that the damsels appear to increase 
in height in a sort of inverse perspective the 
farther they are removed from the eye, and 
that all have ceased playing but one, who, 
for reasons best known to herself, is feebly 
drawing an archaic bow across an archaic violin. 
All these things allowed to pass without com- 
ment, there is yet good reason for disappoint- 
ment that the artist of The Days of Creation, of 
Merlin and Vivien, of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and of many other pictures remarkable not 
only as feasts of colour, but as masterpieces of 
subtlest human expression, should have nothing 
for us this year but a technical triumph— 
an example, it may be said, of the purest art, 
but nevertheless of an art which appeals to little 
beyond the eye, andis purified by the exclusion 
of nature among other things. 

It may seem churlish to be disappointed with 
a picture which gives pleasure of a refined kind 
because it does not give as much or as high 
pleasure as has been derived from other works 
of the same artist, but there can be unfortu- 
nately no such scruple with regard to the only 
contribution of another artist of great fame. 
Not only no pleasure, but extreme pain, is pro- 
duced by Mr. Holman Hunt's portrait of his 
son (89). Perhaps the less said about it the 
better, for it is not agreeable to laugh at the 
mistakes of so skilled and conscientious an artist 
as Mr. Holman Hunt, and to describe either this 
portrait or its frame with perfect gravity is 
simply impossible. It would seem that, while 
pooled of other gifts, Nature has denied the 
artist a sense of humour, though even this 
will not account for the oppressive colour of 
this unintentional caricature. 

We are sorry to have to include Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Albert Moore in the list of 
slighter disappointments. The President has 
seldom painted a face with so little distinction as 
Rubinella (69) ; and though Mr. Moore’s supreme 
talent for harmonious arrangement of colours 
has not deserted him, his tigures in Jasmine (95) 
and Rose Leaves(105) fail to reach his accustomed 
level of simple grace. It isa matter of regret 
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that Miss Clara Montalba, hitherto noted as 
much for her careful execution and modesty of 
design as for her rare sense of colour, should 
indulge in such unsatisfactory work as her scene 
from Venice (155), which, though audacious 
and clever, is painty, sketchy, and unreal. To 
the list of those who do not come up to their 
usual standard might be added some few others, 
but it will be more pleasant to turn to those 
artists in whose achievements full compensation 
may be found for the shortcoming of others. 

The Song of Miriam (136) shows that leap 

toward the front rank which we have been 
long expecting from Mr. W. D. Richmond. It 
is refreshing to turn from the passionless 
minstrels of the golden stairs to this vigorous 
and graceful incarnation of spiritual music. 
Miriam and her maidens singing their song of 
triumph on the barren sandhills of the Red 
Sea shore, with hands, and hearts, and feet, and 
voices lifted with lyrical exaltation and solemn 
joy, is a subject to tax the talents of a greater 
artist; but Mr. Richmond has proved that 
his imagination and skill are equal at least to 
rendering it with much beauty and dignity. 
The picture is large, and long, and decorative 
in treatment; the principal group, of Miriam 
and her fair company in various robes of prim- 
rose, citron, and rose, are advancing toward 
the spectator, dancing and singing on the 
bright sand; their faces are all lit with musical 
emotion, and are finely contrasted with the 
careful faces of the male musicians and the 
weary ones of the carriers. All of these are 
relieved against a background of deep blue, 
composed of mountain, sea, and sky. The 
artifice by which this colour is continued in 
the drapery of some figures in the background is 
too apparent, and the figures on the right seem 
weak in comparison to the rest; but it is 
scarcely fair to criticise details of an unfinished 
picture. 

Of very different aim is M. Legros’ large 
icture of L’Incendie (67), which fully sustains 
is power as a painter of the poetry that 

underlies the rough surface of ordinary hard- 
working existence. The present picture verges 
on tragedy ; a cottage is burning furiously, and 
two women have escaped leaving behind a 
child whose empty cradle is by their side. The 
mother, with her back to the conflagration and 
her hands over her ears, as though she would 
shut out both sight and sound, is kneeling in 
front of the elder woman. From the house a 
man with the baby safe in his arms has just 
issued, holding an arm before his blinded face. 
The elder woman is proclaiming the joyful 
news to the younger, whose face, half raised, is 
truly tragical in its momentary pause between 
agony and joy. Thereis a noble simplicity and 
repose in this design, the work of an artist who 
not only conceals his art, but himself, dealing 
with an awful subject in a way that brings home 
the terror and pathos of it without melo- 
dramatic gesture or sensational colour. 
° Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[First Notice. ] 
THE present exhibition of the Royal Academy 
has provoked a full measure of unfavourable 
comment. It has been widely and confidently 
assumed that in quality of workmanship the 
mass of paintings displayed upon the walls will 
not bear to be judged by the standard of 
preceding years, and it has been roundly 
asserted that this decline is due as much to the 
increased incapacity of the titled painters as to 
the diminished excellence of the works accepted 
from the general body of English artists. I 
think it may fairly be doubted whether either 
of these opinions is absolutely warranted by the 
facts. That the exhibition is, in regard to 





certain specific classes of art work, but poorly 
furnished must, perhaps, be granted. It by no 
means follows, however, that the executive 
ability of our schoolis therefore in decay. On 
the contrary, there is, I believe, ample evidence 
to show that the advance in technical pro- 
ficiency which has been remarked for several 
years past is still steadily maintained. This 
is an advance, be it observed, that is, to 
a large extent, independent of the worth 
of the intellectual aims in art that aro 
now widely accepted by the race of the 
younger painters. Oritics are free to question 
the principles of style which find favour 
in the eyes of contemporary artists, and to 
deplore the absence or abeyance of the kind of 
forming and creative faculty which is needed to 
transform clever studies into pictures truly so 
called. They may justly regret that, whereas 
the earlier manner of sentimental or anec- 
dotical painting has lost something of its 
vitality, the more serious study of nature by 
which it has been driven out has not yet yielded 
an appropriate style of its own. The ideas and 
purposes of our younger school are manifestly 
unsettled, and their energies are for the moment 
largely absorbed in the direct rendering of out- 
ward facts; but the power that is displayed in 
this pursuit must be acknowledged, I think, 
to be steadily developing, and, if it is less 
strikingly expressed in the two present than 
in some previous exhibitions, the result is 
due to accidental circumstances which haye 
no bearing upon the general condition of 
our art. Nor, on the other hand, is it at all 
fair to say of this year’s show that the interest 
it awakens owes little to the titled painters. 
There is no doubt a certain proportion of 
Academic work which would be a scandal to any 
exhibition ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
acknowledged that the most remarkable 
achievements alike in subject-painting and in 
portraiture are contributed by men who belong 
to the titled body. 

It should be added, however, that the increas- 
ing weight of unfavourable criticism, although 
not always rightly directed, does truly point to 
a state of things to which the members of the 
Academy ought to give serious heed. Opinions 
concerning the quality of the exhibition are 
perhaps unconsciously coloured by a sentiment 
of disapproval towards the manner in which the 
affairs of the institution are conducted. Year 
by year the feeling that the Academy does not 
fully or fairly discharge its national functions 
must surely gather strength, and the feeling 
will acquire additional force from the fact that 
the area of artistic effort is rapidly widening. 
Even if the Academy can ever be said 
to have satisfied the public requirements 
of English art, there would still be need 
of some vigorous measure of re-organisa- 
tion in order to bring it into sympathy with 
the greatly increased demands of the time. 
Such a powerful body cannot afford to sacrifice 
the position of authority which it has won. 
Whatever may be attempted or achieved by 
other institutions in the representation of special 
a of contemporary art, the Academy still 

olds in its keeping the general interests of 
English painting. Whether it will maintain 
this dignified position in the future must depend 
altogether upon the willingness and the ability 
of its members to adapt themselves to the cir- 
cumstances of their age; and with the prestige 
they enjoy, and the practically inexhaustible 
resources at their disposal, this, one would 
say, ought not to be a task of insuperable 
difficulty. I do not proposé at this time to 
enter into any general discussion of the consti- 
tution of the Royal Academy or to consider ex- 
haustively either its merits or its defects. The 
criticisms to which I have referred spring out of 
its management of the annual exhibition, and it 
is in the proper discharge of this particular duty 
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that the public, at any rate, is most nearly 
interested. Itis to the interest of the public 
for example, that the annual display of contem. 
porary work should be as complete and as 
representative as it is possible to make it. With 
the grievances or the misfortunes of individual 
artists the public has little concern ; but, if the 
injustice inflicted in particular cases affects tha 
general character of the display, the result 
must be admitted to have something more than 
a personal significance. And, in regard to this 
matter, it would seem to ba established beyond 
dispute that these annual exhibitions aro, under 
existing circumstances, either too large or too 
small. If the design of the Academy wore 
merely to collect a series of chosen examples of 
the highest interest and excellence, then they 
would notoriously be forced to put a restraint 
upon themselves as well as upon the members 
of the outside body of artists; and, with such 
an ideal to guide them, one room would 
more than suffice for their requirements. But 
if the exhibition is intended to embrace all 
artists who can show that they possess 4 
required degree of proficiency, then the ex- 
clusions that yearly take place are in many 
instances altogether indefensible. The excuse 
of limited space which is sometimes offered by 
or on behalf of the Academy is in truth no 
excuse. A body with the power and tho wealth 
of the Academy has no right to confess that it 
has not made adequate provision for the due 
discharge of its duties. It would only bs 
necessary at any time to approach the Govern. 
ment of the day in a proper spirit in order to 
secure a sufficient grant of public land or of 
public money for such a truly national purpose. 
But, unfortunately, in its dealings with the 
central authority, the Academy has beon fettered 
by a foolish jealousy of its independence, and 
an unworthy fear lest it should be forced to 
accept the real responsibilities attaching to its 
position. It has always avoided the frank 
acknowledgment of its public and national 
character; and it has consistently refused, 
so far as refusal was possible, to render 
any account of its stewardship to the 
rightful guardians of the public interests. 
That this attitude is the result rather 
of a traditional prejudice than of deliberate 
design may be freely granted, and it is at least 
certain that there are many individual mombers 
of the present Academy who would gladly 
welcome a more frank acceptance of the position 
to which the institution is justly entitled. The 
Royal Academy has only to place itself loyally 
at the head of English art in order to obtain 
from the nation all the facilities it may require; 
and there is no real reason, if such an attitude 
were boldly adopted, why English artists, 
within a very short space of time, should not 
secure, in one of our great public parks, 4 
building that would not only suffice for the exhi- 
bition of all deserving pictures, but would also be 
suitable for the agreeable display of works ia 
sculpture in a manner corresponding to that 
which prevails in the Salon at Paris. In 
the meantime, however, there aro— reforms 
of internal organisation that might ba 
effected without any sort of delay. The 
disappointments dependent upon straitenod 
accommodation are for the moment incurable, 
but it is always within the power of the 
Academy so to re-arrange the machinery of 
selection as to put an end at once to a large 
number of complaints. There is a rumour that 
a serious effort in this direction is really under 
consideration. The Council, so it is said, is to 
have a resolution submitted to it whereby the 
number of works which any one artist may 
exhibit is to be strictly curtailed, and this 
resolution, if carried, will apply as mach to 
Academicians as to outsiders. Here at least 18 


a step in the right direction ; but there — 
yet a further reform tq be effected, withou} 
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which no system of selection can possibly be 
satisfactory in its working. Some plan must 
sooner or later be devised whereby the general 
body of exhibiting artists shall be admitted to a 
share in the election of the jury. There are 
yarious methods by which this desirable result 
could be secured, and the plan in force in the 
Paris Salon at once suggests itself. But if a 
different mode were considered desirable, it 
would be easy to form a constituency out of the 
exhibitors of each preceding year. By —. 
some such measure the Academy would be 
assured of the sympathy of the general body of 
artists. The existing method of electing Asso- 
ciates and Academicians might still be main- 
tained, for the distribution of titles is of less 
importance than the just organisation of the 
annual exhibition. J. Comyns CARR. 








EXHIBITIONS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET. 


Tas exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, now held in the old place, the fifty- 
seventh from its commencement, is somewhat 
more select than usual. The number of works 
by new men is indeed very small, and here, as 
in every chartered body, the oldest members 
continue to claim their privilege, although their 
works do not show the freshness necessary to 
attract visitors. The collection consists of over 
eight hundred pictures, a third of these being 
water-colours. These last are nearly all of 
comparatively little importance, small in size 
and tentative for the most part, landscape being 
in the ascendant. Among them the first that at- 
tracted us was No. 540, A Pool—on the Glaslyn at 
Beddgelert, by Mr. J. Jackson Curnock, a beauti- 
fulminor work. The Building Yard, Southwark, 
by Jules Lesson (594), shows a sense of the 
picturesque, and Mr. Andrew B. Donaldson’s 
two studies in Dordrecht (646 and 653) are full 
of this picturesque with impressive sentiment. 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie, of whom we shall have to 
speak farther on, has also some excellent works, 
though trifling in size, especially No. 659: 
Mont St. Michel, Normandy, and The Valley of 
the Rhine. Among the figure pictures, Miss 
Helen Thornycroft’s St. Sebastian (No. 739) is 
distinguishable by good drawing. The flesh, 
however, is too hot in colour. 

To enter the great room, and come to the 
more important oil pictures, No. 4, by Mr. W. 
Holyoake, immediately arrests the eye of the 
visitor. This is called The First Night, and 
shows us the front row of the dress circle. All 
the visitors on this happy theatrical occasion 
are young and beautiful, girls of course pre- 
vailing, but the men—only two, if we recollect 
aright—are of the same sweet age and equally 
handsome. This uncritical audience, who seem 
to carry daylight with them on this First Night, 
shows the besetting sin of our English art, 
from the works of the President of the Royal 
Academy downwards. Couleur de rose is the 
Prevailing oes, rose - water being the 
medium. This is certainly simplifying the 
office of art, but, alas! the art itself is 
eliminated along with truth to nature. Close 
to this attractive row of beauties is Mr. A. F. 
Grace’s First Load: Clouds clearing off for 
& Fine Day, a picture which pleasantly 
tecals the haymaking season in a flat, rich 
country: the early doubtful morning giving 
Way gradually to the kind of weather beloved 
by the farmer on such occasions. He jests at 
Scars who never felt a Wound, by Mr. H. G. 
Glindoni (No. 15), shows painting power which 
ought to produce excellent pictures of the cos- 
tume order; and No. 20, Good Folks are scarce, 
8, Nn a quite different way both in motive and 
®xecution, worthy of praise. This last work is 
y Mr. James Hayllar, and represents a worthy, 

ile, old country gentleman muffled up for a 
Winter journey, the snow falling fast, his atten- 








tive housekeeper offering him a glass of ale; a 
simple subject enough, simply and unaffectedly 
told. A little farther on we find Footsteps 
(No. 24), by Mr. Yeend King. It represents a 
party of young ladies in a wood, strongly and 
ably painted, arrested by the sound of comin 
steps. The dog here is equally well rende 
with the figures and still life; and this point 
suggests to us the name of Mr. J. S. Noble, the 
animal painter, who is one of the abless members 
of this body, and who contributes two works: 
No. 35, The Keeper's Assistants, a rough 
pony and two admirably alert pointers, and 
No. 394, The Gillies Friend, which, how- 
ever, recals, both in subject and arrange- 
ment, certain favourite compositions of Land- 
seer. Other pictures to be mentioned here are 
No. 40, The Mischief-maker, Zandvoort, Holland, 
by Mr. J. R. Reid, and No. 42, Going to the 
Fair, by Mr. Charles Collins. At the end 
of the room is Mr. J. Morgan’s Assizes, an 
elaborate composition of many figures, full of 
action, with considerable discrimination of 
character, but little humour. Our remarks on 
the picture by Mr. Glindoni are again sug- 
gested by No. 140, by Mr. Ludoyvici, jun., 
called Cracking the Last Nut, full of clever 
action and well-painted costume, but marred 
by the vulgar introduction of a badly expressed 
female listener. In No. 168, The Last of a 
Ruined Home, by Mr. Horace M. Cauty, we 
find an imitation of Walker, misunderstood 
altogether, but too obvious. Among the best 
genre pictures in this exhibition are a pair by 
Mr. A. H. Burr, Nos. 236 and 246, admirable 
studies of Scotch character. In one, the old 
countryman is puzzling over his mouse-trap, 
determined to catch the depredator whose marks 
were too visible on the ‘‘heel of the auld 
cheese;” and in the other (this task being 
accomplished) he finishes his evening, ‘‘ Satur- 
day Night,” perhaps, with reading a chapter in 
The Word of God. Another Scottish study 
equally good is Mr. Weatherhead’s A Braw 
Fly for Salmon (No. 213). Our limited space 
allows only two other pictures to be mentioned 
before we arrive at the landscapes. These are 
remarkable in executive ability ; one is No. 470, 
ladies leaving a lighted railway station almost 
in the dark, by Mr. Lionel P. Smythe, curiously 
enough called Summer Twilight, and the other a 
cracky and perhaps impecunious connoisseur, A 
China Hunter, by Mr. Howard Helmick. 

In landscape, which used to be the strong 
point with the Society, we ought to mention at 
once Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s Alps, ‘‘ The moon is 
up and yet it is not night” (No. 182), the most 
poetic rendering of nature we have seen for a 
long time, and his other picture Coming Home 
(No. 376). Mr. Aumonier’s Cornish Orchard is 
also one of the most accomplished productions 
in the rooms, and one of the most charming. 
Near Mr. Wyllie’s Alps we find (No. 176) The 
Bass, by John Finnie, and in the place of 
honour the large and elaborate work of Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss, the Interior of the Basilica of 
St. Mark, Venice. This, which must have 
occupied the talents of Mr. Bayliss during many 
months, is a work of great interest, full of 
elaboration, representing the wonderful richness 
of the mosaic-covered walls from the great 
altar looking west. Other distinguished pic- 
tures we can only mention rapidly. Mr. Stuart 
Lloyd’s large Deserted Mansion (No. 235) ; View 
near Alton, Hants (No. 165), by Alfred Cole ; 
The Retreat (No. 183), by Mr. F. Heydenthal, 
and Eventide (No. 237), by Mr. E. E. Ellis, 
both landscapes with figure interest and sunset 
effects ; Mouth of the Thames, Shrimpers running 
in (No. 250), by Mr. J. Fraser, one of the few 
sea subjects; and two charming small pictures 
No. 286), The Squirrel’s Haunt, by Mr. W. C. 

ay, and (No. 298) Lvening Lights: Holland, 
by Mr. Andrew B. Donaldson. 











THE FOURTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
FINE ARTS AT TURIN. 


THE usually sedate little capital of Piedmont 
has lately given itself up to an exuberant display 
of festivity and loyalty, the occasion sing the 
inauguration of the exhibition by King Hum- 
bert. Flags and banners have decorated the 
streets by day and illuminations have made 
them brilliant by night; the promenades are 
thronged by visitors from all parts of Italy, 
and processions of students and operatives, 
headed by their banners, are constantly passing 
hither and thither. The exhibition building 
has been erected near the Piazza d’ Armi. It 
consists of a long central gallery devoted to 
sculpture, the pictures being shown in a succes- 
sion of rooms ranged along either side of the 
main gallery. Everywhere the lighting is all 
that can be desired; the pictures are not incon- 
veniently crowded, neither are any hung too 
high to be easily seen; they are relieved against 
low-toned green drapery, and flowers and choice 
plants are mingled with the sculpture, so that 
the general aspect of the galleries is gay and 
cheerful. 

Though the sculpture, both in the building 
and catalogue, occupies the most prominent 
position, it is perhaps hardly the department 
in which the visitors or our readers will be 
most interested. A more than cursory ex- 
amination of it compels us to say that from 
no point of view is it satisfactory. There is 
absolutely nothing of high aim. No concep- 
tion of ideal beauty, no noble thought, wrought 
out in quiet meditation and severe study, has 
been transformed intoimperishableform. Every- 
where the aim has been realism, but not the 
realism of the graye and serious art of past 
times, nor is there any trace of its grace 
and fancy. The motives are as feeble 
and frivolous as the execution is weak and 
without true refinement. So trivial are the 
subjects generally that it would be useless to 
waste time on their consideration. Sculpture 
whose chief aim is the representation of lace or 
the texture of satin, or which delights in 
squalor and grimace, has passed out of the 
region of criticism. When, some years since, 
Italian sculptors were weak enough to accept 
the applause of the unthinking for their statues 
of veiled figures, it was easy to foresee the 
descent of their art; possibly it has not yet 
reached its lowest depth. However, we would 
not bear too hardly on the sculptors. The 

resent state of modern Italian sculpture, and, 
indeed, that of other countries, is entirely the 
result of the public neglect. To appreciate a 
really fine bronze or marble requires qualities 
to be found only in the smallest degree in the 
art-buying public. 

Turning to the paintings in the exhibition we 
find more that is hopeful, and, in many points, 
signs of genuine progress. Perhaps the most 
striking impression suggested on first making 
the round of the rooms is the strongly imitative 
faculty displayed by the Italian painters. One 
naturally sees the larger canvases first, and 
these almost invariably remind us of pictures 
we have seen in the exhibitions of other 
countries, mostly in the French Salon. There 
are the same nudities either languishin 
in harems or leering in studios; theatrica 
Romans, here painted from their descendants 
—though not perhaps of unmixed lineage; 
Syrians that have been studied from 
Algerines; mediaeval warriors, Renaissance 
nobles, and republicans of ’92; all our old 
Parisian friends go through their old familiar 
melodrama under nearly the same effects. The 
acting has, perhaps, lost some of its finer shades ; 
there is an uncertainty and want of finish neces- 
sarily pertaining to the next remove from the 
original. Still, not on all occasions does the 


inspiration come from abroad. A picture of a 
cocotte, life-sized, stretched on a diyan, dead 
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from the ball of a revolver which has just 
dropped from her hand, and, needless to say, the 
due amount of blood staining her transparent 
drapery, shows that pure and unaffected pathos 
and poetry are not confined to Paris. The 
smaller canvases, naturally dealing with more 
familiar subjects, follow the same general rule, 
and, as might be expected, the French Im- 
pressionists are the favourite models ; though in 
some instances the influence has been derived 
from men of real genius, as Fortuny and Mr. 
Alma-Tadema. The former, indeed, may be said 
to have founded a school in Southern Italy, 
considerably modified, however, by the later 
Impressionists. The gentleman who astounded 
visitors to the Paris International Exhibition 
by the eccentricities of his frames is here in 
greater force than ever; the tints of his frames 
are more pronounced ; the star fish, shells, and 
what not stuck about them are still more ram- 
pant than two years back; and his exuberant 
imagination runs riot in colours that would 
make the canvases of M. Manet appear quiet 
and unpretentious. 

That it is possible to have strong, intense 
colour without overstepping the modesty of 
nature is plainly shown in the works of Signor 
Pasini. He sends seven pictures, all small 
in size, but all bearing evidence of his ex- 
quisite drawing and imaginative colour; be- 
side two frames of studies which will be 

eculiarly interesting to artists. Signor Pasini 
oo marked original genius ; he is also a diligent 
student of nature. The consequence is that his 
work is always satisfying and delightful. A 
young Venetian painter, Signor Favretto, has 
earned warm recognition by six charming 
pictures of modern Venetian life. His style in 
sentiment and technical qualities resembles 
that of Herr van Haanen. Itis rich in colour, 
careful and characteristic in drawing, full of 
light, and with fine appreciation of grays; there 
is also a genuine fund of humour in his observa- 
tion of life. Stampi e Libri represents a couple of 
priests looking over a book and print stall. A 
few other figures make up the composition. The 
refinement of colour and genial character make 
this a picture which would be distinguished in 
any exhibition. We venture to augur a dis- 
tinguished career for Signor Favretto, hoping 
that he will never allow his evident facility to 
degenerate into carelessness. Among the 
pictures with life-size figures we must not omit 
to mention Signor Jacovacci’s Michelangelo e 
Vittoria Colonna. It represents Vittoria lying 
dead, and the great painter bending down to 
give her a last kiss. His aged, grief-worn face 
is noble and pathetic, the colour is sober and 
harmonious, strong in light and shade ; perhaps 
the white of Vittoria’s dress is somewhat 
forced. The picture is impressive and the senti- 
ment genuine. 

In the department of landscape art the exhi- 
bition is not remarkable; we failed to detect 
any sign of serious study of nature, which is 
the more to be wondered at considering the 
opportunities the peninsula presents in this 
direction. 

The portraits, fortunately for the visitor 
who goes to an exhibition to see pictures, are 
few, and, remembering English and French 
work, not of great interest. Signor Spiridon 
sends a portrait of M. Gambetta and another of 
Signor Monteverde meditating his Statue of 
Jenner, which shows that both these gentlemen 
are distinguished for an easy good-nature ; the 
former looks like a prosperous Hebrew capi- 
talist, with his clothes of the lustrous black 
cloth dear to the parvenu, while the latter has his 
hair and beard streaming out in all directions 
and an expression of such intense though sub- 
dued agony that it is evident his ideas when he 
is meditating hardly flow freely. Signor Morelli 
has an easy, well-drawn portrait of a lady ; the 
satin dress and accessories are well painted, but 





the flesh is opaque and not pleasant in tint. The 
happiest portrait, in every direction, is Signor 
Bompiani’s full length of the Queen of Italy, 
painted for the Chamber of Deputies. The 
expression and pose are charming, the colour 
fresh and silvery; itis rare to find an official 
picture of such excellence. 

If there is no very marked advance, neither 
is there any decline, in this year’s exhibition. 
We cannot agree with an enthusiastic journalist 
that there are ‘‘ capolavori che mi richiamarono 
alla memoria le gloriose ed antiche tradizioni 
dell’ arte italiana.” From the context, this was 
evidently not intended to be ironical, the proba- 
bility being that the critic was innocent of any 
knowledge of the antique traditions of Italian 
art. There would be more hope for the art of 
Italy if her artists would seek to penetrate the 
spirit and teachings of those traditions. 








A SHAKSPERE MONUMENT. 


OnE of the pieces of sculpture which will prob- 
ably attract no little attention at the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, but which 
for obvious reasons we forbear to criticise here, 
is a seated figure of Hamlet contemplating the 
skull of Yorick, which has been modelled by 
Lord Ronald Gower. Another figure by the 
same young nobleman has been accepted for the 
Paris Salon, and represents young Prince Hal 
lifting the crown above his head, and pausing, 
as it were, for a moment before he dares to 
place it on his brow. The Prince is yery simply 
clad, and is standing on his left foot, the right 
drawn slightly back, and the right knee bent. 
Slim, graceful, and vigorous, with his tightly 
fitting jerkin and trunk hose, the figure has 
almost as purely sculpturesque an outline as 
though it were nude. But though so simple, 
it is not too severe; and though the figure is 
poised in complete rest and not without a 
dignified gravity, there is such spirit in the 
limbs and such latent audacity in the face 
that we feel the peace and solemnity is but 
momentary. Not only has the artist seized the 
happy moment of arrested action to give the 
repose necessary to a work of sculpture, but he 
has suggested the previous moment of thought- 
less sport and the future of crown-shadowed 
care. Whatever future criticism may have to 
say of this work, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the originality and spirit of the 
conception and the care with which it has been 
executed. There are signs of fresh vitality in 
the school of British sculpture, but few more 
favourable than this statue, which, while telling 
its story by line and contour alone, is yet 
thoroughly English and living, appealing in 
sculpturesque language direct to the knowledge 
and feelings of Englishmen. 

That Lord Ronald Gower is no mere dilettante 
seeking the applause so easily awarded to one 
of his rank by dallying with the arts, but a 
painstaking artist whose heart is in his work, 
and who is determined to be master of it, will be 
still more evident when we say that this figure 
and that of Hamlet are only instalments of 
a greater work in commemoration of the greatest 
English poet. These are, then, two out of 
four figures representing famous characters of 
Shakspere which are to decorate the base of a 
large monument to the poet on which Lord 
Ronald has been engaged for some years. The 
other characters chosen are Sir John Falstaff 
and Lady Macbeth, the former of which is 
finished. On the latter, which will complete 
the work, heis busily engaged. The monument 
will be surmounted by a group representing 
Tragedy and Comedy crowning the bust of 
Shakspere. The bust follows in costume and 
general ane that in the church of 
Stratford, but it is somewhat more youthful and 
spiritual in appearance than the rather stiff and 








stolid effigy which is so familiar to us, Tragedy 
is standing erect on the left of the plin th 
on which the bust of Shakspere is placed, 
Young, beautifal, and sad, she holds the 
wreath in her right hand over the poet’s head 
the arm being bare to near the shoulder, and 
extended almost to full length. She is half 
shrouded in a mantle, which coyers her head 
like a hood, and is gathered round her waist by 
the left hand. On the other side is Comedy, a 
figure of exuberant joy, with loose locks and 
careless dress, scarcely able to perform her 
part of holding the wreath for the laughter 
which shakes her sides. She appears as if sho 
had run with gay willingness to her task, and 
to be half embracing the effigy of her lord and 
master, her laughing head turned, as it were, to 
the audience in confident appeal for sympathy 
in her lovefor him. The action of this figure 
is, we think, a little excessive, and not alto- 
gether graceful in the lower limbs; but it is a 
vigorous embodiment, and the composition of 
the three heads and the arms of the two 
supporters is bold and successful. 

The whole work, when completed, will be too 
large for any ordinary gallery, and it is to be 
hoped that arrangements may be made for its 
exhibition at the Orystal Palace or elsewhera, 
where it may be fully seen and fairly criticised, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. H, S. Marxs, R.A., has lately been 
occupied in painting for the Duke of West- 
minster twelve decorative panels of Birds to be 
placed in the ante-drawing-room at Eaton, 
Cheshire, and has, considerately, before sending 
them home, given the public a chance of seeing 
them by tickets distributed by himself at Messrs. 
Agnew’s Gallery in Bond Street. Mr. Marks’ 
taste for the grotesque has made him select 
flamingoes, cranes, pelicans, and other long- 
legged and enormous-billed creatures; and 
these, with the scarlet ibis, macaws, parakeets, 
and others, afford the brightest and richest 
tints, so that the whole of these compositions 
are distinguished by splendour of colour, and 
the most amusing peculiarity of character. The 
world of birds Mr. Marks has made his own, in 
pictures painted year after year, and now in 
these twelve decorative panels he has completed 
his right to be considered the king of that 
division of animated nature. 


Pror. Rusxrn will contribute an article on 
‘‘The Formation of an Art Museum” to the 
June number of the Art Journal. 


Now that the colours used by artists in paint- 
ing important pictures and the media employed 
by them are attracting considerable public atten- 
tion, consequent on Mr. W. H. Hunt's lecture at 
the Society of Arts, we are authorised to mention 
an important fact, The Royal Academy some 
years ago took a step which forestals Mr, Hunt's 
proposal that a record of the experience and 

ractice of artists should be preserved. The 

ouncil of that body, under the presidency of 
Sir Francis Grant, drew up and printed a form 
of enquiry into the materials and method of 
painting followed by the members in the pro- 
duction of the pictures contributed by them 
year by year to the Exhibition. This fact 
seems exactly to answer the object proposed in 
instituting any society or committee of enquiry 
into the matter. The replies, which it is pro- 
posed to preserve systematically in the library 
of the Academy, have not been in many cases 
returned; that is another matter, and only 
shows individual indifference. 

THE first annual dinner of the Hogarth Club 
took place at the Criterion on Thursday last, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema in the chair. Includiog 
visitors there were some ninety persons present, 


among whom were the President already named, 
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Messrs. Colin Hunter, Hamilton Macailum, 
Seymour Lucas, A, 0. Gow, T. Graham, C. E. 
Holloway, J. Oharlton, and A. Crofts, A.R.A. 
After dinner there were a few speeches, Mr. 


Tadema presiding with great geniality, and 
Mr. G Turner returning thanks for the | Rosa 
visitors in @ manner. Some exceptionall 


good music pro: nged the meeting to a late hour. 


Tue Chantrey Fund has been applied this 
ear to the purchase of four of the most note- 
worthy and generally satisfactory pictures in 
the present exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
namely, Mr. Orchardson’s On Board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s Returning to 
the Fold, Mr. Poynter’s Visit to Aesculapius, and 
Mr. John Brett’s Britannia’s Realm. 


M. Franck, a member of the Belgian 
Academy, has just finished a line engraving of 
Quentin Matsys’ famous triptych in the 
Antwerp Museum. 


An exhibition of objects relatin 
history of the House of Orange will 
the Hague in August next. 


On Saturday evening, April 24, during the 
course of the Tiber works, there came to light, 
near the Ponte Sisto, and just before the river 
meets the ancient wall of the city, a massive 
square-stone structure, which was quickly 
seen to be a columbarium, very rich in relics 
The niches inside must be rather termed 
aediculae than loculi, being divided by small and 
elegant columns, faced with stucco. In the 
aediculae hitherto discovered cinerary urns of 
marble were found in excellent preservation 
and of beautiful workmanship. hey are all 
ornamented in relief, with festoons of fruit and 
leaves, birds and flowers. All contained the 
remains of the funeral pile, and in one a finger 
ring of pure gold, the stone of which had been 
destroyed by the fire, was found among the 
calcined bones. An urn, in the shape of a 
simple vase, bears as an inscription the two 
words, Minatia Tolla. In the ground under- 
neath was found intact the large marble inscrip- 
tion which speaks of members of the Sulpician 
family. There was also found an elegant 
marble bust of a young girl, and a life-size 
statue of a woman of mature years. Among 
the rubbish were broken pieces of a statue of 
Tiberius, as is plain from a fragment of the 
head, which ious shows the lineaments 
peculiar to that Oaesar. But this imperial 
statue can have had no relation to the monu- 
ment, which belongs to the age of the 
Autonines, as the predominating style of the 
sculptures shows. It seems likely that there 
may be yet more urns in that part of the 


myrenre chamber which remains to be dug 
ou . 


WE have received the completed fifth volume 
of that vast German work, Kunst wnd Kiinstler 
des Mittelalters wnd der Neuzeit (published by 
E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig). Few modern works 
of art-biography are more satisfactory than 
this, for each Life is written by some art critic 
who has devoted especial study to the artist of 
whom he treats. This of course precludes tho 
unity of view and scientific aim that might be 
found in a work written throughout by one 
author; but, on the other hand, it ensures a 
at more detailed attention to each subject than 
Would be possible to the art historian who 
Sought to grasp the whole. In the present 
Volume we find Dr. Robert Dohme, the editor 
of the whole work, responsible for the bio- 
Fephice of Palladio and Lorenzo Bernini; 

t.J.P. Richter for Correggio, Sebastian del 
Piombo, and Giulio Romano; H. Janitschek 
for Andrea del Sarto, Giovanni Bellini, Tin- 

retto, Paolo Veronese, and the Bolognese 
tchool; J. EB. Wessely for Tiepolo, Canaletto, 
Bernardo Bellotto, and Pompeo Battoni; A. 
nberg for Palma Vecchio and Andrea and 


to the 
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y | Venetian school preponderates in the 





Jacopo Sansovino; Dr. Max Jordan for Titian ; 
©. Brun for Lionardo da Vinci and Bernardino 
Luini ; O, Eisenmann for Caravaggio and Spag- 
noletto; H. Liicke for Fra Bartolomeo and 
Giorgione; and ©. A. Regnet for Salvator 

. As will be seen from these names, the 
present 
volume; it is, indeed, the last volume of the 
series dealing with Italian art, for the sixth and 
last volume—which is now in progress—will 
contain only Spanish, French, and English 
artists. It is advertised to be completed this 
year, after which a supplementary work, con- 
taining biographies of the artists of the present 
century, will be begun and continued in 
numbers like Kunst und Kiinstler. 


At the last meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute a paper entitled ‘‘ Further Notes on 
the Romano-British Cemetery at Seaford, 
Sussex,” by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price and Mr. 
John E. Price, was read, being a continuation 
of a paper communicated by the same authors in 
November 1876. During the summer of 1879 
these gentlemen revisited Seaford, and made 
further excavations in the Roman cemetery upon 
the Downs, in which they discovered several 
urns, a drinking cup of Durobrivian pottery, 
Samian paterae, flint celts of the neolithic type, 
and many flint flakes. In one interment a large 
urn, full of charred human bones, was dis- 
covered, haying a Samian cup in its mouth, for 
the purpose of keeping out the earth; another 
elegant cup of Durobrivian ware was found on 
its left side, and a food vessel and patera of 
Upchurch pottery on the right side. In close 
proximity to this interment was a similar one ; 
the urn was much crushed, but beneath a patera 
of Samian ware a coin of Faustina Junior, the 
daughter of Antoninus Pius and wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, was found. This was most im portant, 
as giving an approximate date for the inter- 
ments; they could not be earlier than between 
A.D. 161 and 180. In another part of the Downs, 
in a place called the Little Burys, black patches 
were of frequent occurrence in the sand, which 
were composed of charcoal, fragments of burnt 
bone, a flint flake or two, and frequently iron 
nails, In one particular spot a batch of over 
ninety iron studs was found, mixed up with 
bone ashes and charcoal. The authors con- 
sidered that the patches of charcoal without an 
urn indicated pauper burials, or the burials of 
soldiers, as this place was a military station. 


EXHIBITIONS appear to be coming into fashion 
in Italy as well as elsewhere. The town of 
Milan is at present organising one, and a sub- 
scription has been opened which has, in the 
course of about a month, produced as much as 
810,000 frs. The French journal L’ltalie esti- 
mates that Milan will probably be able to 
raise two millions of francs for this purpose if 
required. 

A FINE statue of a faun in bronze, of about 
the same size as the celebrated Dancing Faun 
of the Naples Museum, has lately been dug out 
at Pompeii. It was found in a house decorated 
with paintings near the temple of Fortune. 
The faun is represented in a drunken attitude 
and holding under his left arm a pitcher out of 
which the water of a fountain was probably 
intended to flow. 

THE Cluny Museum has made two important 
purchases at the San Donato sale. One is a 
processional crucifix in silver-gilt of fourteenth- 
century workmanship. It is stated to be the 
most remarkable work of its kind in any 
of the public collections in France, for it is 
in perfect preservation and of the finest 
execution. Both faces are enriched with 
figures in high relief, on one side being seen 


Christ crucified, with the Virgin, St. John, 
St. Peter, and Mary Magdalene, and on the 
other the twelye apostles with their various 
emblems, the whole being executed in rich 





repoussé and ornamented with pieces of rock 
crystal. The other work is of less choice 
material, but ig almost equally fine in its own 
way of workmanship. It is a Venetian cabinet 
in the form of a palace, with five rows of columns 
rising one above another and a cupola crowning 
the whole. In the niches between the columns 
are placed very small figures in bronze gilt, 
while charming paintings of flowers, arabesques, 
and figures adorn every portion that is not 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ivory. This 
ornate cabinet was acquired by M. Sommerard, 
the director of the museum, for 5,100 lire, and 
the crucifix for 11,100—a very much smaller 
sum than Prince Demidoff had paid for it some 
years ago. Both purehases were indeed excel- 
lent bargains for the Cluny Museum. 


THE magnificent mural paintings by Eugéne 
Delacroix that decorate the Salon du Roi in the 
Palais Bourbon have been lithographed this 
year by M. Robaut at the special command of 
the French Government. The five lithographic 
plates which he has produced are exhibited in 
the present Salon. 


AN etching by Ramus from a clever picture 
called Ouvriéres en Perles & Venise, painted by 
©. C. van Haanen, is given in L’ Art this week. 
It represents a number of Venetian girls en- 
gaged in stringing pearl beads. It attracted 
some notice at the Universal Freneh Exhibition 
in 1878. 

AN important international exhibition of 
photographic works and appliances is being 
organised at Ghent by the Syndical Chamber 
of Industrial Arts. It is to be held next Sep- 
tember, and an appeal is made to all photo- 
graphers, artists, and amateurs to contribute. 
It will include all branches of photography, for 
it is meant to show the extensions of which the 
art is capable. New applications and new pro- 
cesses will therefore find special favour. 


UNDER the title of Le Monde vu par les 
Artistes, an artistic geography, illustrated with 
numerous views and maps, is being brought 
out in cheap form in weekly numbers by the 
firm of Ch. Delagraye in Paris. It is edited by 
René Menard. 

A MONUMENT of high artistic pretension has 
lately been raised at Pére-la-chaise over the 
grave of the Comtesse d’Agoult, better known 
under her nom de plume of Daniel Stern. M. 
Chapu, the sculptor of the much admired monu- 
ment to Henri Regnault, has again been the 
artist called upon to design a memorial to 
genius. Three symbolical figures of the size of 
life are grouped against a pyramid supporting 
the bust of the deceased Countess, the names of 
her principal works being inscribed on its sides. 


THE Magazine of Art still continues to provide 
capital illustrations and pleasant instructive 
talk on matters artistic. The ‘“* Living Artist” 
dealt with in the May number is Hubert Her- 
komer, and a full-page engraving of his glorious 
picture of Life, Light, and Melody forms the 
frontispiece of the number. One of the attrac- 
tions offered by this journal is the sketches it 
gives of the ‘‘ Pictures of the Year.” Some 
from the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy haye already been engraved. 


Ir is with regret that we see recorded in the 
French papers the death of M. Edmond Duranty, 
an art critic who has become known even in 
England by his outspoken and clever criticisms 
in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, La Vie Parisienne, 
the Temps, and other journals. M. Duranty, 
who was born in 1833, began his literary career 
by founding a Review called Le Réalisme. It 
had only a short duration, but the principles in 
art that it advocated have been adhered to by 
M. Duranty through all his writings. He has, 
indeed, always been known as the enthusiastic 
exponent of naturalism in art in contradistine- 
tion to academic tradition; and it is greatly 
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owing to his fervour in spreading his convictions 
that the doctrine of naturalism has gained so 
powerful a hold over many of the best French 
artists of the present day. To the general 

ublic who care not for matters artistic, M. 

uranty is best known as a novelist, one of his 
novels, Le Malheur d’ Henriette Gérard, having 
had considerable popularity. He has written 
several others, some of which were published in 
the Temps and the Revue de France, but it is 
on his cultured criticism of art that his chief 
distinction as a writer is founded. 











THE STAGE. 
“HE DANITES.” 


The Danites haa not been very sympathetically 
received by the critics, but it is worth seeing, 
and the public is showing that it thinks so. 
Dealing, as the daily papers have all told us 
before now, with the endeavours of two men, 
representative of an entire company and of a 
rinciple, to assassinate the remaining mem- 
ae of a doomed race, it is at some disad- 
vantage in assuming that English audiences 
are more familiar than they really are with 
the peculiar conditions and incidents on which 
it is founded. That is immediately intel- 
ligible in Chicago and St. Louis which is a 
little obscure in the English Midlands or in 
the suburban neighbourhood of the New River. 
On the other hand, the piece, from beginning 
to end, has a freshness for English folk which 
it cannot have for American. In America 
the piece may be a melodrama founded on a 
remarkable and discreditable chapter of his- 
tory—the existence of a Vehmgericht in the 
farthest West. In England it may be a 
melodrama lightened by the humours of the 
log cabin and the drinking saloon, Our own 
native melodrama has accustomed us to the ex- 
hibition of the various stages of boozing, and 
no English low comedian can be pronounced 
accomplished—hardly even can he be pro- 
nounced popular—if he is not skilled in 
the representation of a man in his cups. 
But it is a new thing to see a Yankee, 
with good-humoured eyes and cheery step, 
trip across to the bar of a drinking saloon 
and demand “some more poison;” and it 
is new, moreover, for an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of the effects of 
delirium tremens to be so sparingly used as 
it is in the case of the sailor from Boston 
who has been disappointed in his love. Mr. 
E. M. Holland, who represents the first of 
the two personages we have been naming, is 
a most genial and intelligent comedian, though 
why he should bear so close a resemblance 
both to Lorenzo de’ Medici and to a modern 
publisher it is by no means for us to say. 
Mr. W. E. Sheridan is the actor whose discre- 
tion in the matter of delirium tremens is 
bravely calculated to disappoint the gallery. 
In the camp it seems that the personage he 
enacts was called “ the Parson,” “* because he 
could out-swear any man in the camp.” But 
again at the theatre he is a model of discre- 
tion ; the oath in which he finds the greatest 
amount of relief—‘‘ Darn my _ boots!””— 
being, it must be admitted, one which would 
not seriously compromise a divine. 
Considered critically, it is fair enough to 
say that The Danites is not a very complete 
success. There is but little show of such 
poetical power as Joaquin Miller—its author— 





displayed in the Songs of the Sierras. The 
motives of the murderers are not sufficiently 
analysed to constitute “a psychological 
study”’ such as that by means of which 
Mr. Irving first seized the attention of 
the public of London. And, bringing 
our expectations down to the level of the 
melodrama—a form of dramatic composition 
and performance, let us say in passing, from 
which it is by no means so certain that art 
need be banished—it must be confessed that 
the literary purveyors for the Porte St.- 
Martin and the Ambigu would have known 
better how to arouse interest and to retain 
and deepen it. We speak, of course, of 
interest of the intense and serious kind. As 
it is, people’s sympathies go well enough 
with the persecuted Nancy Williams, the last 
of her race, and with her deliverer and pro- 
tector, Sandy M‘Gee. And sympathetic 
laughter follows the performances of the wild 
brotherhood who assemble in the drinking 
saloon, and to whom good spirits and “ the 
glorious climate of California” supply the 
place of everything that in the eyes of wholly 
artificial Londoners makes existence worth 
having. Quite excellently arranged, and of 
seeming spontaneity besides, is all this pre- 
sentation of the distant life and its wild ways, 
its rough cheeriness, its leaven of chivalry. 
The stage grouping is of the most expressive 
kind. The comic interest—the local character- 
isation—is not closely welded to the serious. 
The construction of all this is rather loose 
indeed. But we forgive it for its freshness. 
Of the acting of two of the performers 
something has been said already. But on 
Mr. McKee Rankin rests the burden of the 
piece, and it must, anyhow, be a burden to 
represent a character who is described to us as 
an ideal in the rough, “a painter, a sculptor, 
a mighty moralist, a man who could not 
write his own name.” The perfections of 
this personage incline one at first to be a 
little sceptical with regard to him. His 
moralities, it is true, are beyond a doubt. 
But one is surprised that he should have been 
able to teach himself to paint while unable 
to teach himself to write, until one reflects 
that after all he may have only painted like 
a rejected of the Academy on his way to the 
Albert Hall, in which case if may turn out 
not to have been remarkable that he was not 
a writer to boot. However this may be, the 
character is played with a great deal of 
homely charm by Mr. Rankin, who does not 
at all insist upon the “‘ Admirable Crichton ”’ 
qualifications of the personage, but upon his 
healthy humanity, his cheerfulness of de- 
meanour, and his excellence of heart. Mrs. 
McKee Rankin plays dramatically the part 
of the pursued woman. And Miss Cora 
Tanner, as a young schoolmistress, who 
becomes in good time the wife of the hero, 
and the secret protectress of Nancy Williams, 
fills her character thoroughly. She is not 
very noticeable in the earlier scenes—is 
wholly without pose or forced effect—but as 
the play proceeds one sees there must be 
some art behind so much simplicity. Objec- 
tion has been taken in influential places, and 
in exceedingly well-written criticisms, to the 
sentiment of the play. It seems that the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the New 


River may deem themselves wronged when a 
' 





dramatist exhorts them to virtue, or does 
other than scoff at good principles. It seems 
that the assumption that anyone can possibly 
be actuated in any action of life by any 
motive higher than that of self-interest is an 
offence to common-sense, which Islington is 
called upon to resent. But to think so is an 
affectation of the moment—nursed, it may be, 
by the fashionable paradox of Mr. Gilbert— 
and, like other affectations, it will pass away, 
FREDERICK Wepmorz, 








STAGE NOTES. 


School has been revived at the Haymarket 
Theatre, no new comedy of much merit havin 
apparently been forthcoming. It is now some 
years since. School was played last. It is not 
the most original of its author’s productions, for 
it owes much to a German source, but the 
charm of familiar style is Robertson’s own, and 
something of the homely incident is also his, 
The revival of the little play at the Haymarket 
seems to have been unattended with any of the 
mischances that befel the man=zement on the 
occasion of the revival of Money. Such of the 
public as chooses to pay for stalls has settled 
down to the absence of the pit, and School is 
performed to the satisfaction of the moneyed 
class, who are no doubt the best patrons of the 
drama. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft appear as 
they did of old at the Prince of Wales’s; Miss 
Marion Terry acts the ingenuous heroine first of 
all presented by Miss Carlotta Addison ; and Mr. 
Arthur Oecil, always thoughtful, as well as 
careful and polished, enacts the aged nobleman 
whom Mr. Hare was wont to represent so 
funnily. School is elaborately furnished with 
set scenes, which, in the absence of that clever 
American device written of in a daily contem- 
porary, must necessarily take some time to 
change, and therefore tend somewhat to weaken 
= interest which the audience takes in the 
play. 

MpME. MopJEsKA has appeared at the Court 
Theatre. It was, of course, impossible to 
suspend the evening performances of The Old 
Love and the New during what is understood to 
be one of the most successful runs in London ; 
but the fame of the foreign actress and her 
positive success at a first representation reduce 
to a minimum the disadvantage of afternoon 
performances. Besides, these take place now 
daily at the Imperial, and are no longer strange 
to the public. At the same time, there must 
always remain some portion of the public 
debarred from attending them. Lawyers, for 
instance, who are always understood to be 
among the warmest patrons of the drama and 
of the drama’s professors, are clearly unable to 
frequent afternoon representations ; and doctors, 
if they see Modjeska in Heartsease or Miss 
Litton as Rosalind, must do so at the peril of 
their reputation for possessing a good practice. 
The Bob Sawyer of the day can no more venture 
to attend an afternoon theatre than to attend 
church, unless, indeed, it be with careful in- 
structions that he shall be called out in the 
middle. The fashionable world, however, and 
a host of unoccupied people in the more remote 
suburbs, have both leisure and inclination to g° 
to the play between lunch and tea time, and 
their enthusiasm about Mdme. Modjeska will at 
all events have been occasioned by a serious 
artist. An adroit adaptation of La Dame aus 
Camélias—such as we find Mr. James Mortimer s 
to be—is inevitably interesting; and the 
actress to whom the principal réle falls has 
grace, power, tact, and what our ancestors use 
to call “sensibility.” | Moreover, she 18 
sufficiently well supported. But we trust we 
shall be allowed to see the lady in one of a 
great classical or accepted réles before sh¢ 
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jeaves London. Is it impossible to see her as 
Juliet if we cannot see her as Cleopatra? But 
it is undoubtedly the latter that is the most to 
be desired, and we trust its accomplishment 
may be feasible. 


Ir seems that our knowledge of the “‘ palmy 
days” is to close with a lesson in The Castle 
Spectre. The public has taken to George Barn- 
yell more seriously than Mr. Hollingshead 
expected, and it now shares the honours with 
gn admitted burlesque every evening at the 
Olympic. Did Mr. Hollingshead, when he 
expected it to prove so wholly ludicrous, forget 
that until within the last few years it was 
played habitually on Boxing Night at certain 
provincial theatres as a lever de rideau to the 
pantomime ? 




















MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tue first pa in the programme of the fifth 
concert of the Philharmonic Society (Wed- 
nesday, April 28) was a concert overture by 
Mr. Charles E. Stephens, entitled A Recollection 
of the Past. In addition to this title, we are 
informed that ‘‘the design of this work was 
prompted by a salient incident in the life of the 
author, in which happiness was unexpectedly 
tinged by a transient cause for regret.” The 
“galiont incident’? is not revealed; hence, it 
is programme-music minus the programme. 
The themes are pleasing and well contrasted, 
the form is thoroughly orthodox, and the work- 
manship shows the hand of a skilled and ac- 
complished musician. The work was well 
received, and Mr. Stephens appeared on the 
platform to acknowledge the welcome accorded 
tohis overture. A very charming concerto in 





















E flat for two pianofortes by Mozart was ad- 
nirably played by Mdlle. Anna Mehlig and Mr. 
Walter Bache. This double concerto was first 


publicly played on November 24, 1781, by Malle. 
Anernhammer and the composer. M. E. Sauret 
gave a very good performance of Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto in G minor. His quality of tone 
isnotrich, his intonation is at times faulty, but 
hehas great technical skill and plays with refine- 
ment and energy. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony and Cheru- 
bini’s overture Les Abencerages. Miss Lilian 
Bailey and Herr Henschel were the vocalists. 
Seiior Sarasate had been announced to appear 
at this concert, but failed to keep his 
engagement. His secretary writes from 
Valencia: ‘‘ We have met with such extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm that Sarasate has resolved 
not to come this year to London.” Such 
conduct needs no comment. 

Mr. Ganz gave his second orchestral concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday, May 1. M. Saint- 
Sains was the pianist, and performed in a most 
brilliant manner his first concerto in D major 
(op. 17). It is one of the composer’s early 
Works, and is not a great composition, but it 
contains much that is pleasing, and the piano 
pat is showy. The middle movement 
(andante sostenuto) is very graceful. One of 
the most interesting features of the concert 
Was a performance of M. Saint-Saéns’ very 
clever and effective variations on a theme of 
Beethoven for two pianos by Mdme. Mon- 
tigny-Rémaury and the composer. The ensemble 
playing was perfect, and both pianists well 

served the applause bestowed on them. The 
Programme included Beethoven’s pastoral 
tymphony, which was not given with the 
requisite polish and delicacy; Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream; and an overture 
(Penthesilea) by Goldmark, performed for the 

rst time in England. Mrs. Osgood was the 
Vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves had been announced, 
but was unable to appear. 

Messrs, Ludwig and Daubert gave their first 












































Royal Academy on Saturday evening. The 
programme was an interesting one, including 
Schubert’s quintett for strings in C (op. 163), 
Beethoven’s quartett in E fiat (op. 127), and 
Brahms’ sonata in G major (op.78). The quintett 
was played with precision and delicacy. The 
Beethoven and Brahms, far more difficult, were 
rendered in a careful and intelligent manner. 
Herr Bonayitz was the pianist, Miss Henrietta 
Nunn the vocalist, and Mr. Zerbini the con- 
ductor. 

Mdlle. Anna Mehlig gave a morning concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, May 4. She 
played with Herr Straus the Kreutzer sonata. 
Of her solos, the most satisfactory were 
Bach’s organ prelude and fugue in A minor, 
arranged by Liszt; La Campanella, a brilliant 
but common piece by Liszt; and Rubinstein’s 
well-known Valse Caprice. She gaye two Etudes 
of Chopin, Nos. 1 and 3, from op. 25. The 
second was well played, but her reading of the 
first appeared to us very heavy and exaggerated. 
Nor were we altogether pleased with her 
interpretation of Chopin’s Fantaisie-impromptu 
and Schubert-Liszt’s Soirées de Vienne (No. 6). 
Schumann’s andante and variations for two 
pianofortes was cleverly but somewhat coldly 
rendered by Mdlle. Mehlig and Mdme. Haas. 
Mdme. Sophie Liwe was the vocalist, and 
gave some pleasing songs by Franz, Brahms, 
and Schubert, accompanied in a most able 
manner by Mdlle. Mehlig. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


OURT THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 8, a Play, in Sean, 
THE OLD LOVE and the NEW, 
By BRONSON HOWARD and J, ALBERY. Messrs, Coghlan, Fisher, Leathes, 
Price, Dacre, Holman, Benn, Douglas, Phipps, and Anson; Mesdames A. 
Roselle, Emery, Giffard, J. Roselle, and White, 
Madame MUDJESKA will appear every day, at 2, in Mr. J. MORTIMER'S 
English version of ** La Dame aux Camélias,” entitled 
HEARTSEASE. 
Specially re-written for Madame Modjeska. 
Ch y Mesd Modjeska, Emery, Varre, Giffard, and R. G. Le 
Thiere; Messrs. Arthur Dacre, Price, Holman, Darley, Douglas, Phipps, 
and G. W. Anson. 





” 





sah _ Box-office from 11 till 5. No fees. 


R U R Y L A N E, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 

To-night, at 8.4v, LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT, 
Mdlles. Cornelie d’Anka, Alice Burville, Kate Sullivan, Hodgson, Ewell, 
M‘Namara, Fisher, Hee Mapleson, Percival, Hudson, and Mdile. Palladino 
(premiére danseuse); Messrs. Wilford Morgan, J. A, Arnold, Wallace, Brad- 
shaw, F, Wyatt, Marler, &c. 
Preceded, at 7, by LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
On SATURDAY EVENING, May 8TH, will be produced a new Ballet, 
LES SIRENES, on a grand scale. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5. No booking fees. 


DU KE’S THEATRE, Holborn. 
Managers, HOLT and WILMoT. 


Every evening, at 8, Baker and Farron, the favourite musical comedians, 
in their speciality Drama, in four acts, 
CONRAD and LIZETTE. 
CONRAD (a German), with songs and dances—Mr. P. F. BAKER, 
LIZETTE (a German girl) and TIM FLAHERTY (an Irishman), with songs, 
dances, duets, &c.—Mr, T. J. FARRON, 
Preceded at 7.3), by BUCKSTONE’S Farce of 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
NAVAL CADETS 





To-night, at 8, » 
Opera Comique, in three acts, composed by RICHARD GENEE. 

Supported by Mesdames Selina Dolaro, St. Quinten, Violet Cameron ; 
Messrs, Harry Paulton, Lorédan, W. E. Gregory, Denbigh Newton, 
Mitchell, and powerful company. New and magnificent scenery by 
Messrs, E. Ryan, Spong, and W. Hann. Costumes by Mons, and Mdme, 
Alias. Furniture by Full band and chorus. Conductor, 
Mr. Edward Solomon. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by the celebrated Oriental Extravaganza, 
THE HAPPY M&M : 


Mr, 8. Lyon. 


In which Mesdames Graham, Chorley; Messrs. Wilton, Hill, Craven, 
Henry, and Mr. Shiel Barry will appear. The whole produced under the 
direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie. Acting Manager, Mr. Kk. D’ALBERTSON, 
Box-oflice open daily from 1! till 5. Doors open 6.45. 
r Al 7 
MPERIAL THEATRE. 
Shakspere’s Comedy, AS YOU LIKE IT, 
Every afternoon at 3, in which Messrs. Lionel Brough, Herman Vezin, W. 
Farren, Kyrle Bellew, F. Everill, E. F. Edgar, J. Bannister, C. Coe, G, 
Coventry, F. Charles, E. Allbrook, F. Stephens, G. Trevor, C. Bunch, and 
Miss Litton, Miss Cresswell, Miss Brunton, Miss Sylvia Hodson will appear 
Stage Manager, Mr. Cor. 

The doors open at 2,30; Overture at 2.45; Comedy precisely at 3; 
Carriages 5.45. 

Night Performances on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Doors open at 7, 
**NO. 1 ROUND the CORNER,” at 7.30; **AS YOU LIKE IT,” at 8.15, with 
the same powerful cast as in the afternoon. 


7 
YCEUM THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE,—180th time, 
Every evening, at 8.15. 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Morning Performances of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, Saturdays, May 
8th and ldth, at Two o'clock. 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, under the direction of Mr. J. HURST. No fees. 


LYcztumM THEATRE. 


On THURSDAY, 20TH MAY—BENEFIT of Miss ELLEN TERRY—the 
performance will commence, at 7.45, with the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Terminating with the Trial Scene. 
PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. SHYLOCK—Mr, IRVING. 
After which will be produced (for the first time) an Idyll in one act, 
entitled LOLANTHE, 
Adapted and re-written by W. G. WILLS from HeNRIK HeRz's Poem 








COUNT TRISTAN—Mr. IRVING. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 
THE ACADEMY. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 














Har- | QuarR- 
| Yan YEARLY.| TERLY. 
Bs. 4/83 d./& sa. 
If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
ata Railway Station . »|/013 0/0 6 6/0 8 8 
Including Postage to any part | 
of the United Kingdom . -/015 2}077)0 810 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
017 410 88.044 


China, &c. . . e ° 








Handsome, Light, and Roomy. 


ARRON’S 
( Registered.) 
NOCKABOUT 
Price 10s. 6d. Ba G 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the 
Tourists’ Co-operative Store, 320, High Holborn, next Southampton- 





concert of chamber music (fourth season) at the 





* King Renee’s Daughter.” 
IOLANTHE—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Al x A “ 
N EW SADLER’S WELLS. 
pt Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. 8. F. BATEMAN. 
THE DANITES. 

JOAQUIN MILLER’S famous American play descriptive of life in the Far 
West, as depicted by Bret Harte. 

SANDY MCGEE (a Miner)—Mr. RANKIN, 

Messrs. W. E. Sheridan, G. Waldron, M. Lingham, E. Holland, L. Harris, 
J. Peakes, H. Lee, J. Richardson, and Harry Hawk ; Mrs. McKee Rankin, 
Misses Cora Tanner, J. Waldron, and E. Marble. 

New Scenery, depicting the mountain passes, rude log huts, and giant 
trees of California, painted by Thos. W. Hall and assistants. 


A] Al Al * 
PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 

This evening, at 7.50, an original Comedietta, 

A HAPPY PAIR, 
By 8S. THEYRE SMITH. 
At 8.40, HERMAN MERIVALE and F. C. Groves's original Play, 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 
(By arrangement with Miss Genevieve Ward.) 

Characters by Miss Geneviéve Ward, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Kato 
Pattison, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Annic Layton; Mr. E Bruce, Mr. 
Flockton, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Edwin Bailey, Mr. lan Kobertson, and 
Mr. John Clayton. : 

Doors open at 7.30, No Fees of any description. 
"AVENTURIERE, 

FRENCH MATINEE on MONDAY NEXT, MAY 10, at which their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales have notified their intention of 
being present. 

Miss Genevieve Ward, Mr. Horace Wigan, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. St. 
Maur, Mr. George Power, Miss Herbert, and M, Marius will appear. New 
scenery by Mr. Harford. Doors open at 1.45. Play at 2.15, 

Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. 


Rox AL TY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE ; ar oe Mr. W. A. HARWARD, 

This Evening, at 8, THEMIS. 

Followed, at 9.45, by CUPID. 

Messrs, Charles Ashford, E. Strick, 8, Wilkinson, David Fisher, jun., 
Fred Irving, and Charles Groves; M es Amalia, Kate Lawler, Marie 
Williams, Katie Lee, Maria Harris, Lilian Lancaster, Alma Stanley, Phebe 


Don, and Rose Cuitlen. 
Burl d of Mr. CHARLES HARRIS, 








a Atracti 








buildings. Removed from No, 261, Llustrated Catalogue gratis. 


The que p under the 
Box-office open from 11 to 5, No booking fees, 
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Established 1857. 


Published every Friday. 
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THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL. 


Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JourNAL the following statement will afford some idea :— 
CURRENT TOPICS.—Comments on the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES.—Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 
RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and critical disquisitions on recent cases, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

CASES OF THE WEEK.—Short reports of cases decided during the previous week; during the Long Vacation, reports are given of cases 


before the Vacation Judge. 


REVIEWS.—New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE.—NEW ORDERS.—AIl new orders and rules are given, sometimes before they can be obtained by the 


public. 


Courts are also reported. 


COURTS.—Special reports are furnished of cases decided by the Railway Commission, and of Solicitors’ cases; selected cases in the County 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION.—LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR.—Under this head careful criticisms are given during the 


Long Vacation of the legislative results of the session. 
APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY.—SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS.—Full Reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies, 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal News of the week, and Special Attention is bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 


Papers. 





The First number of Volume XXIV., published October 31st, 1879. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 2s. ; by post, 28s., when paid in advance : 
WEEKLY REPORTER only, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. Single Numbers, 1s. 


OFFICE : 





52, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. 





THE NEW LITERARY PAPER. 


THE PEN: 


A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE. 





Without any disposition to underrate existing Literary 
Journals, the founders of The Pen believe that there is a 
distinct place tor a new paper such as that which they now 
submit to the judgment of the public. 

Lhe Pen will give an almost exclusive attention to Letters, 
and there will, therefore, be space in its pages for such full 
quotation of the representative passages of important works 
as will make Z'he Pen a permanently interesting reflex of 
our Literature, 

Original Essays on Literary Subjects, which, it is hoped, 
may be light, yet not unlearned; Biographies of eminent 
Authors; and Poems will be given, week by week. And if 
an effort is made to please the most fugitive fancy by para- 


graphs of Literary Table-talk, entire care will be taken that | 


ihe reader is not amused at the expense of any private or pro- 
fessional interest whatever. 

Another distinct and attractive feature of The Pen will be 
the irequent reproduction of Drawings from some of the 
more memorable of the illustrated books under review. 

So far the general plan of the new paper. ‘The details in- 
volved in carrying it into effect must be the subject of per- 
formance, not promise, Suffice it to say, that we believe 
the best and most ditlicult function of the critic to be the 
discovery of merits rather than of defects ; that, while we 
shall praise nothing that is not good for the sake of being 
pleasant, we shall never be tempted into injustice for the 
mere sake of being smart; and that, if a book be faulty, we 
shall say so in language which is used face to face among 
gentlemen—especially avoiding, in the case of young writers 
of talent, such pitiless verdicts as have destroyed some lives, 
and warped many. 

Lhe Men will be published every Saturday, and will give 
as early a judgment on all books coming under its notice as 
is consistent with the candid consideration of them ; and its 
criticism may be accepted by authors and readers as the 
conscientiously expressed opinion of cultivated men and 
women, uttered without favour and without fear, It is, 
moreover, with the earnest intention to be in all things 
straight, honest, and thorough, and with an avowed wish 
that our national Literature should express pure thoughts 
in pure English, that Zhe Pen is now grasped by experi- 
enced editorial tingers. 

The first number of “ THE PEN ” willappear on Saturday, 
the 22nd May. 


“THE PEN,’ WEEKLY, PRICE TWOPENCE, 





Orvice; 22, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C,. 





NOTICE, 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


has REMOVED from Rathbone-place to suitable Premises, 
$31, OXFORD sTREET, W.C, (twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, P; graphical, Numi ical, Royal Geog ical 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

Note.—The special advantages of the Autotype Process for Book Illus- 
trations are:— 

Ist. The absolutely facsimile nature of the result. 

2uad, Its Cheapness for Smal. Editions of 250, 500, &c. 

3rd. The Prints being direct on the Paper there is an absence of all 
cece sling and that disagreeable effect inherent to ail Mounted Prints. 

*,* For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
Now ready, price One Guinea. 

“THE PIED PIPER of HAMELIN.” Illustrated by Jane E, Cook. 
Second Edition (1880). Published with the kind permission of Mr, 
Browning. 

Saturday Review, December 27th,—‘* Mrs. Jane E. Cook has richly and 
fancifully illustrated Mr. Browning’s charming poem.” 

academy, January 8th.—‘*The artist has not neglected the oppor- 
tuuity of portraying beauty and a ch ter that is iously comic. phe 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the story told so brightly by Mr, 
Browning, and has brought invention to bear upon her work.” 

Standard, December 17th, 1879,—‘'There is life and vigour io all 
the characters.” 

To adorn the Walls of Home at litt!e cost with Artistic Masterpieces, visit 
the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, OXFORD STREET, 

Director of Works, J. K. SAWYER, 





o 4 al, 





General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


LASSES for the STUDY of the LIVING 
MODEL daily, at 16, North Aud ey-street, W. For Ladies euly.— 
Apply for terms to Miss DIGBY W1LLIAMS. 


— TUDIO, with Ante-Rooms, &e., in 
Pembridge-place, Bayswater. Specially built for the purpose. Lofty 

und well lighted,—Apply to £.& F SWALN, 82, High-street, Notiing-hill, W. 
(78756) 


Ty A] 
OOK-HUNTERS!—MAY LIST. 
FINE AKTS AND GENLRAL LITERATURE. 
List (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND BUOKS (UN SALE) OF 
GALLERIES, PORTRAITS, COSTUMES, DRAWINGS, KTCHINGS, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, ORNAMENTS, PAGEANTS, ANATOMY (ALTISTIC), ULD WOODCUTS, 
&c. GRATIS, BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT, 


EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, 8.W. 
EMORY EXTRAORDINARY by 


CORRESPONDENCE.—Particulars posi-free of Mr. STOKES, 
Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, Regent-street, London, 
Class on Tuesdays. ** Stokes on Memory,” by post 14 stamps. Residence, 
5, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 




















Just out. 


VARIOTOMY (CORRESPONDENCE 


on). By the late Dr. LAWSON Cape, M.D.; Mr. T. SPENCER WE 
F.R.C.S,; Mr. GEORGE R. JESSE, Hon. Sec. Society Abolition Vivisection 
and Dr. CHARLES CLAY, M.D., ‘‘ the first great Apostle of Ovariotomy in 
this country.” Price 6d. 


London : PICKERING & Co., 196, Piccadilly ; and Mr. GeorGeE R. Jess! 
Henbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. me 


AGAZINE and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 


ING.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, and 
other high-class Papers, call ion to the facilities presented by theis 
E ‘or the E ic Production of every description of Periodical 
Literature in the best style. WYMAN & SONS will be happy to forward 
Estimates, and to place their large varied experi at the 

of those engaging in Newspaper enterprise—WYMAN & SONS, 74, 75, and 
81, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


UTHORS, POETS, CLERGYMEN, 


and SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of PUBLISHING their WORKS 
are invited to address Messrs. MOXON, SAUNDERS, & CO., Publishers, 
22, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—A CATALOGUE of 


WORKS on Printing, Copyright, Liberty of the Press, Bookbinding, 
Lives of Booksellers, Literary History, a fine Collection of Sale and Book- 
sellers’ Catalogues, Catalogues of Private and Public Libraries, &c, (many 
of the books are in handsome ah will shortly be published, post-free, 
on receipt of address.—Apply to W. H. GEE, Bookseller, 28, High-street, 


Oxford. 
*,* A few copies will be printed on large paper, price 2s. each. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount accordi: 
to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, French, an 
German, i liately on publicati Prosp with Lists of New 
Publications, gratis and post-free.—*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus 
Books, offerea for Sale at greatly reduced prices, may also be had, free, on 
application.— BOOTH’S, CHURTON’'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S 
United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next the Polytechnic. 
































LON’ DON and MIDDLESEX ARCHAEO- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY, 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 


By the kind permission of the Treasurer, JOHN ALLCROFT, 
F.K.A.S., &c,, the next ordinary EVENING MEETING of the Society w' 
be held in the COURT ROOM, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, on MONDAY, the 
10TH of MAY. A Paper will be read by WILLIAM PITMAN, Esq., of the 
Court of Common Council, entitled “* TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES on the 
WARD of FARRINGDON WITHIN.” The Rev. 5. M. MAYHEW, M,A., 
F.s.A., will kindly exhibit some Antiquities ; and the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. BIRCH, will read a short communication on the Old Temple, in Holborn, 

The Chair will be taken at : P.M. <— anand: 

EORGE H. BIRCH, IB.A., 
OW. KERSHAW. BA FA f Hom, Beets 











ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post-free, 





(5, UILDFORD.—TO be LET, one mile 


from the town, in excellent situation, a DETACHED FAMuLy 
RESIDENCE, suitable fur a good class educ tional establi-hment, 
three sitting-rooms, ten bedrooms, dressing-room, bath-room (fitted), eoach- 
house, stabling, gardens, &c.; moderate rent, immediate possession 
Apply to Mr, Pima, Estate Ageut, Guildford, 
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